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Mill & Factory Announces 
Historical Publishing Projec 


MOST COMPREHENSIVE EDI- 

TORIAL STUDY OF FORD PLANT 

ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 
METHODS EVER MADE 


An unusually dramatic project in busi- 
ness paper publishing will appear in the 
January, 1936, issue of Mill & Factory. 
For the first time the real story of Ford 
production will be told plus the story 
never before told . . . the effect upon 
production efficiency of the $35,000,- 
000 Ford modernization program of 
the past year. Every executive in Amer- 
ica will find profit and interest in every 
page of this important issue. 


Over 400 Photographs 


With Ford permission and cooperation, 
Mill & Factory editors have gathered 
material for weeks in the Ford plant. 
Asa result of this more than 400 photo- 
graphs will appear in this issue along 
with the story of machines, processes, 


new methods in a manner that will be 
of outstanding interest to plant engi- 
neers and production men. So the Ford 
Rouge plant story will be told in pic- 
tures, made clear in charts and plan 
diagrams, in full . . . authentic and 
complete. 


Modernization Methods 


How Ford saves is a story of dollars 
and cents value to any executive. Why 
Ford is scrapping 60,000 electric mo- 
tors, why Ford installed 2,000 tons of 
refrigeration this year, and purchased 
millions of dollars of other equipment 
.-- is all told in detail. How moderni- 
zation has brought savings to every 
phase of plant operation — numerous 
case studies with figures are given. 


An Advertising Opportunity 
Perhaps no issue of any business maga- 
zine has ever told a more interesting story 
than will this January, 1936, issue of 


Mill & Factory. Current figures indicate 
the circulation will run over 25,000 
copies and the supply will even then be 
short of the demand. With no increase 
in advertising rates, it presents a tre- 
mendous advertising opportunity. 
Write or wire for rates or any desired 
information. 


MILL&FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Executive Offices: 
205 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Western Offices: 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


President, Harvey Conover . . Vice-President, 
B. P. Mast... Editorial Director, Hartley W. 
Barclay ... Advertising Director, E. M. Stanley. 


Advertising Representatives: Lloyd Willoughby, 
A. M. Morse, Jr., R. B. Whitley . . . Southern 
Representatives: Willis Osborn, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. . . . Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Blanchard-Nichols, 111 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and 1212 Lincoln Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


% NOW THE WOk 
WILL BE TOLD 


Below is a partial list of the plane 
neering surveys of Ford operatios 
ered in individual editorial sectiow 
each subject. 


Welding 

Machine Tools & Accessorits 
Materials Handling 

Mech. Power Transmission 
Air Conditioning 

Electrical Power Distribution 
Plant Lighting 

Factory Buildings 

Safety Equipment 

Small & Portable Tools 
Power Production 
Inspection, Testing & Gages 
Abrasives & Grinding 
Lubrication 

Plant Piping 

Tungsten Carbide Tools 
Maintenance Dept. Equipment 


Charts of Operations, Powe! 
grams, Building Layouts, ett. 
included. Also numerous 9 
articles on colorful high-lig” 
Ford history. 


NOK 
SLD 


ie plante 
erations 
| sections 


ssories 
sion 


bution 


PRESIDENT: 


“Farmers have money this year; why aren’t we get- 
ting more business in farm areas?” 


SALES MANAGER: 
“Well, that’s easy to answer—we are not advertis- 
ing in farm papers to reach farm homes.” 


x * * 


| * ghee sales in farm areas are up 20% over last 
year. Department store sales in leading cities are 


up only 5%. 


Advertisers using farm papers are reaping this 
harvest. They are getting dealer cooperation—window 
displays—dealer local advertising. Dealers selling to 


farmers know that brands advertised in farm papers 
have preference in their stores. 


The farm paper is the business paper and home 
magazine of the farm. It is read as an essential to 
earning and living. 

Let these farm papers take your advertising into 
farm homes—then farm families will take your goods 
home from town. 


Personal interviews at 3900 farm homes found 
twelve different general magazines being received in 
only 7.4% of the homes. It took seven different 
women’s magazines to reach 21% of the farm women 
interviewed while 89.3% of these homes were receiving 
one or more farm papers. 


YOU CAN'T SELL THE FARM FAMILY witHout Harm Papers 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

FARM JOURNAL 

CAPPER’S FARMER 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER & 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 

PRAIRIE FARMER 


NOVEMBER 15, 1935 


WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA 
HOMESTEAD 

THE FARMER 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
& FARMER 

THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


FARM AND RANCH 

THE OHIO FARMER 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

MICHIGAN FARMER 

INDIANA FARMER’S GUIDE 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
FARM TRIO 


MISSOURI RURALIST 

KANSAS FARMER (Mail & 
Breeze) 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 

MONTANA FARMER 

UTAH FARMER 
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1935 


1934 


Ov ZoNzZ 


-The Human Side. 


Canned Wilderness 


Recent stories in SM and other publications about the possi- 
bilities of canned wine have kindled poetic fire in the breast of 
“Peter Simple,” columnist of the London Morning Post: 


A wireless recital of verses underneath a bough; 

A tin of wine, a carton of predigested food, and Thou 
Beside me playing the gramophone in the wilderness . . . 
Oh, bah! 


Voice’s Magazine 


“The Voice of Experience,” less well known as Dr. Marion 
Sayle Taylor, will edit a magazine of that name which will have 
its first monthly issue on the newsstands next week. The con- 
tents will be fictionalized case histories from the 3,000,000 letters 
to “The Voice’’ received in response to his radio broadcasts these 
last three years. 


The letters, incidentally, occupy a fair-size part of the offices of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., in New York’s Graybar Building. “The 
Voice” has done quite a lot for various Louis R. Wasey products, 
including Zemo, Musterole and Haley’s CTC, in his daily airings 
of solutions to “human problems,” chiefly of serious-minded 
women. 


The magazine will be published by Engel-van Wiseman, Inc., 
New York, with Jerome van Wiseman, president and publisher. 
It will be devoted, said Mr. van Wiseman, to “self-help.” 


In the last couple of weeks “The Voice” has plugged the 
magazine a dozen times on the air. By Tuesday of this week 
12,500 subscriptions had been received. 


Although the magazine will be “True Story” in some respects, 
the average age of readers as shown by the initial subscribers 
will be older—about 37 years. About 85% of them will be 
women. As far as could be judged from the signatures, 70% 
are married. Mr. van Wiseman says they represent “middle and 
upper class’’ families, in income and intelligence. 


The 12,500 are perhaps the “largest pre-issue subscription” 
any magazine has ever had. Print order for the first issue is 
200,000. It will sell for 15 cents a copy. William A. Haupt 
and E. E. Zoty, both of whom know from experience the “True 
Story” way of doing things, will be respectively advertising and 
circulation director. 


Like most other prominent personalities, “The Voice” has 
widened his sphere of influence through new channels. He has 
recently done a series of one-reel dramatizations of some of his 
letter experiences, for Columbia Pictures. Also he supports his 
charities in print—has sold some 8,000,000 pamphlets at 3 cents 
each, and $1,000,000 books annually at $1 or more a copy. 


In the name of Sweet Charity “The Voice” is asking for sub- 
scriptions. In the name of charity movie theatres will display and 
sell “The Voice of Experience’ magazine in their lobbies on nights 
when “The Voice of Experience” is being shown. 


Publisher van Wiseman isn’t sure, but he has a feeling that 
maybe that greatest of all virtues, will put him ‘way up front 
among the mass circulation magazine publishers. 


That’s Shaking It Up 


Scene: The bedroom of Schuyler B. Eddy, Springfield, Massa. 
chusetts. Time: 1:07 A. M., November 1. 


Mr. Eddy (snoring) Bazz-zuz, bazouk. Grumph. What's that? 
Hunh? Stop my vitals! It’s an earthquake. I can feel the house 
shaking. Now it's passing. It’s gone. I've got to get busy, 
Hello, hello, Springfield Union? 1 want to imsert an ad. Yes, 
a quarter page. First edition off the press? Can you get it in 
the second? Good. Just say Earthquake Insurance—Field, Eddy 
& Bulkley, Sole Agents, Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Com. 
pany. Yes, that’s all, except for the address and telephone 
number. O.K., ‘by. 


Scene 2. Time 1:57. Pressroom of the Springfield Union. 


Foreman: That fellow Eddy works fast. Here it’s only 45 
minutes since we had that ‘quake and the second edition has his 
ad. Well, we weren’t so slow either. 


CURTAIN 
Unele Sam: Author 


“There’s an old-fashioned flavor to the office in which John 
Grossgebauer directs the operations of the Columbia Ribbon Com. 
pany at Haledon, New Jersey. 


“You sense this as you look at the ivy-clad building which 
houses the plant, set on a hillside in a little town peopled by 
thrifty Holland Dutch and solid German families. . . . 


“The president does not sit in the cushioned ease to which 
board chairmen or presidents become rapidly and comfortably ac- 
customed. The office is of the horse hair sofa era, warm, livable 
and easy on the eye and mind. 


“Mr. Grossgebauer works incessantly and lunches in his office 
at a small table set with old-fashioned cutlery and thick dishes. 
From noon until 12:30 o’clock Mr. Grossgebauer’s Scotch secretary 
drops her stenographic duties to serve a tasty repast in homey style. 
The machinery of the plant is stilled and the noisy drum of the 
ribbon business gives way to the cheery laughter and gossip of 
more than 200 employes.” 


Is this the opening scene of a “Drama of Strong Hands and 
Willing Hearts: or Simon Bloodgood’s Revenge,” starring Denman 
Thompson? Or is it, perhaps, a chapter from an unpublished 
Pollyanna book which the critics will label a “clean, wholesome 
story for all the family’? It is neither of these. The quotation 
is from a press release of the Federal Housing Administration, 
“the second of a series of case histories of business modernization 
under the revised Modernization Credit Plan of the FHA.” 


Your Uncle Sam has gone literary. Instead of handing out 
mimeographed statistics, bald and emotionless, he is injecting the 
warm, homespun, God-bless-us-every-one note into his press bul- 
letins. 


The story goes on to tell how President Grossgebauer called 
on his friend, “Harry Van Hook, executive vice-president of the 
bustling and alert Prospect Park National Bank,” and obtained an 
insured FHA modernization loan for a new roof, an additional 
motor and a new piece dyeing plant. With a “minimum of 20% 
increase in volume as a result of the modernization,” President 
Grossgebauer is able to “rout the chiselers in my business,” add 
50 new employes and make more profits. “The bank, too, is able 
to use its money to excellent advantage.” The Modernization 
Credit Plan is the true-blue hero of the piece. 


Uncle Sam’s change from facts and figures to human interest 
tales from life is a bit sudden. We are wondering how a genera- 
tion that gulps the bitterly violent concoctions of Erskine Caldwell, 
Hemingway and Faulkner will like this cup-of-tea-and-crumpets. 


Here’s a tip to book salesmen: Hustle down to Washington 
and call on the writers who pound off the FHA handouts. They 
should be red-hot prospects for the complete works of Charles 
Dickens, J. M. Barrie and Edgar Guest. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


In every survey concerned with 
“consumer desires,” radio is the most 
wanted commodity in America today. 
Now, with more money in Chicago- 
ans’ hands and many old radios in 
Chicago’s homes, something very 
much like a radio boom will be 


flourishing this fall and around 
Christmas. Certainly it's sound 
business to advertise radios now. 


Of course, in Chicago the outstand- 
ing newspaper for radio results is, 
and always has been, the American. 
Since ’way back in 1923, when radio 
found itself, to the present, the 
American has led the second even- 
ing paper by nearly a million lines 
in advertising of retail radio shops 
and national manufacturers. It led 
during the peak in °29; and even in 
bad years, when there wasn’t much 


linage, the American got most of it. 


There's a sound, economic reason for 
the sensational success of the 
American for radio advertisers. 
Every advertiser always obtains re- 
sults in the American because his 
advertising is directed to a concen- 
trated group of Chicago’s best pros- 
pects. We mean men and women 
like the Mortons, in their 30s and 
40s. In this age group is the bulk 
of America’s buying power today. 


Reaching this highly desirable 
market with the least waste is the 
job the American does for radio ad- 
vertisers. And it’s a bigger job than 
can be done by any other Chicago 
newspaper. Bigger, we say, because 
the American has the largest evening 
circulation in town and—what’s more 
important—the greatest concentrated 
circulation among families in their 
30s and 40s. For radio results today 
tune in on the Morton kind of fam- 
ily—they’re of buying age! 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


e--a good newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NOVEMBER 15, 1935 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Alibi Ike on the Loose 


One of our sales manager friends, apparently weary of alibj 
letters from his men, sat down and wrote this “composite” and 
shot it to us by air mail. This is the way they all sound to him: 


Mr. U. R. Stiffantite, Sales Manager, 
American Amalgamated Consolidated Incorporated, Ltd., 


Dear Sir:— 


I've been so busy I couldn’t write you before, altho I know 
you're probably mad cause I’ve wired for so much money and 
still haven’t sent in any orders or turned in an expense account. 

First of all let’s talk business, as that’s what you want first, 
now isn’t it? 

Well, I've seen people all over this territory and some of them 
say “no” and some say “perhaps” but none of them says “yes” 
except one fellow who I asked if he wanted me to leave. Some- 
how or other, after I got in to see my man he gets talking about 
his business instead of my talking about ours—and the next thing 
he says is “Well, I am glad to have met you” and I'm outside 
again. 

Well, after two of that kind, I thought out a slick idea and | 
tried it on the next fellow—but it didn’t work. I entered and 
right off said, “I'm Mr. Plushbottom and I represent the American 
Amalgamated Consolidated Incorporated, Ltd. and I want you to 
be one of our customers.” Well, the fellow sat back and I thought 
I had him sold. But all of a sudden he says, “why’? Well, I 
couldn’t tell him why, so he didn’t buy. Since leaving his place 
I went through all the sales literature you gave me and then 
through the salesman’s ‘Alphabetical Question & Answer Book” 
but under “W” there is no “Why.” Perhaps this page wasn’t put 
in my book. That's the trouble with these loose-leaf books. Any- 
way, at the end of this letter I will give you my address where 
you can send the page or other material that will answer the 
question “Why.” If I had that the sales would be easier. 


This completes my sales report, but remember I’m not sore be- 
cause you did not put that “Why” page in. 


Now on my expenses. 


I've kept a very accurate record on all the money I've spent. I 
know where every cent has gone, except the pennies paid to the 
Ohio States Sales Tax. I asked several people where they went 
so’s I could report to you, and all they said was, “I'd hate to tell 


you”—so I’m entering thdt in on my report unless you know 
where they go. 


Now there are some items I don’t know whether they are charged 
to the company or me. If you'll let me know Ill enter them 
against expenses or against my commissions so’s you won't have 
to pay me so much when I start selling. 


Now I buy cigarettes and I expect to pay you for them when 
I have money even if some of my prospects do smoke them. But 
how about the two cent tax, shouldn’t you pay that? After all, 
if I wasn’t in Ohio I wouldn’t have to pay the tax and I'm in 
this state because you wanted me here. Therefore I suppose I 
should charge the tax to expenses. 


Yesterday I bought a pair of socks because the pair I wore last 
week, wore out. They cost 25c. I put this on the expense ac- 
count as, after all, I walked a lot and if I had saved my socks and 
used a taxi it would have cost you a lot more. If I did right this 
next week I'd have my shoes resoled as they are pretty thin right 
now. 

Then there is one item I'm not sure about. Last nite I took Mr. 
Skinem of Skinem & Lovet out to dinner. He wanted to drink 
so we had a drink together. He wanted another so we drank 
two more. Well, I don’t remember after that, and this morning 
I have an awful headache and I have lost $50.00. Now shall | 
put that on my expense account? I think I should because he'll 
be a good customer some day as I remember when we came out 
of the last place I knocked over a table and he was so nice he 
said “When I buy from you, you'll know it,” so I guess he’s 
almost sold. 

Well, let me know what to do. 


Yours respectfully, 
Alfred Plushbottom. 


P.S.—I don’t know where I'll be so I can’t tell you where to 


forward the “Why” page, but I guess I can make up some smart 
ideas of my own. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


With the automobile industry 
running three months ahead of 
the schedules established in pre- 


Recovery 
‘ ceding years, manufacturing ac- 
Continues tivities are likely to run counter 


to the normal seasonal drop dur- 

ing the balance of the year. 
Whether the leveling out of the production season for au- 
tomobiles will adversely affect comparisons after the first 
of the year remains to be seen. 


@ @ @ Currently industrial expansion is apparent on 
all sides. Not only are most lines running well ahead of 
a year ago, but many, including gasoline, cigarettes, glass 
and electric power, are operating at new highs, surpassing 
even the previous boom period. 


@ @ @ Last week cotton forwardings reached the 
highest point recorded since the second week in January, 
1929. Petroleum production was also at the highest level 
since 1929. Automobile production last week was at the 
same rate that is usually achieved during the first week of 
February. Steel production averages about double that of 
a year ago. 


@ @ @ The upturn during the first nine months, 
by specific industries, from the depression low, in most 
cases recorded in 1932, is as follows: Cars and trucks 
154%; steel 133%; electric power, a new all-time high 
record; electric equipment 75%; textiles 30% retail trade 
19% ; car loadings 10% ; construction contracts 61% ; com- 
modity prices 24% ; foreign trade 43%; bank debits 45% ; 
mining 26%. 


@ @ @ October was the nation’s biggest home-build- 
ing month in four years, with urban contracts running 
109% ahead of October, 1934, in the 37 states east of the 
Rockies. 


@ @ @ The New York Automobile Show attracted 
buyers as well as window shoppers. A canvass of the 
exhibitors indicates that actual sales were more than 60% 
above those for the January show. As a direct result most 
of the manufacturers are working full force, and at the 
present rate of output, November will exceed the previous 
Novembers in the history of the industry. 


@® @ @ The National City Bank of New York has 
analyzed the first 220 industrial corporation reports re- 
leased for the first nine months, and finds that the change 
over the same period last year is an increase of 26.3%. 
These companies show a percentage gain for the third 
quarter of 59.5% over last year. 


Last month the New 
York American made a 
survey among 900 women 


Christmas 
to determine the con- 


| sumer attitude toward 
Purses Fatter Christmas gift buying. 


The women represented 
a good cross-section of income groups in New York City 
and suburbs. Seven hundred and eighty-nine said they 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the period ending November 15, 1935: 


would spend more money on Christmas shopping this year 
—286 because they were in a better position to spend more, 
and 503 because they had greater confidence. Seventy-eight 
said they would spend about the same; and 33 said they 
would have to spend less money. 


@ @ @ The department stores are ready for a bigger 
business. The merchandising division of the N.R.D.G.A. 
estimates that orders placed for Fall and Christmas mer- 
chandise will exceed by a billion dollars the amount in- 
vested for the same purpose in 1932 and $250,000,000 
more than last year’s orders. 


@ @ @ Unseasonably warm weather retarded store 
sales in early November, but a canvass made among leading 
stores indicates no feeling of pessimism. 


@ @ @ The Harvard Business School has made an 
analysis of the sales and profits of the limited price va- 
riety chains in 1934, and finds that the gross margin, or 
the difference between sales and the cost of merchandise 
sold, was approximately 37 cents of the sales dollar. Out 
of this sum the chains met expenses amounting to 31.9 


BIG UPTURN IN RURAL SALES 


"RURAL. AND URBAN TRADE GAINS COMPARED 
INDEX ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION. 


sie Fe 1929-31=100 ai 


90 — RURAL RETAIL SALES OF 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
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Sales of general merchandise in small towns and rural 
areas show an increase of 20%. for the first 9 months 
of the year. The South makes the best showing with a 
gain of 26%. ‘These estimates, made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are based upon a 
sample representing one-fifth of the retail business in 
places of less than 30,000 population. In many respects 
1935 has been the best season for the farmers in many 
years. Growing conditions have been favorable; the 
level of farm prices has been the highest in five years; 
the exchange ratio between farm and industrial goods 
has been the most favorable since 1930; a better balance 
has been achieved between supply of and demand for 
farm products than for several years. No threatening 
surplus of any crop has been produced. This year’s agri- 
cultural volume will be about 88% of the 1929 vol- 
ume; the reduction representing the approximate ad- 
justment to the shrinkage in foreign markets. The 
chart is reproduced by the courtesy of the Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit 
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cents, leaving 4.86 cents as net profit on sales. Net profit 
on aggregate net worth amounted to 15.2%. 


@ @ @ Electric refrigerator salesmen show a healthy 
disregard of weather and economic conditions and continue 
to set new records. For the first nine months of the year 
1,423,483 household units were sold, as against 1,242,764 
last year. The September sales gain was even more strik- 
ing, with the sectional records as follows: 


1935 1934 
New England .......... 4,679 4,008 
Middle Atlantic ........ 19,022 13,960 
East North Central ..... 8,553 6,024 
West North Central .... 2,833 2,650 
South Atlantic ......... 4,996 4,259 
East South Central ...... 1,910 1,181 
West South Central ..... 2,454 2,459 
Eo eee o8 wok 1,017 697 
RAR eae 8,158 3,911 


@ @ @ Bank clearings for the latest available week 
show a gain of 20.5% over last year, with Detroit’s 62% 
the leading increase, followed by Louisville with 58%; 
Seattle 51; Chicago 46; St. Louis 44; Philadelphia 38; 
Kansas City 34; Dallas 34; Portland, Ore., 34; Pittsburgh 
33; Cleveland 32; Baltimore 31; and New Orleans 28. 


@ @ @ The following news note from the November 
9th New York Herald-Tribune indicates the climb which 
Manhattan has made from the sloughs of depression, “The 
luxury money that is being spent around Manhattan this 
season is popping the eyes of tradesmen who thought they 
had seen heavy spending vanish forever. ... There is 
a story going the rounds that a customer gave Revillon 
Freres an order for a $100,000 chinchilla coat, and that 
the furriers reported sadly that the market simply did not 
offer enough of the finest skins with which to build the 
garment. ... And the same sums of money being spent 
for food, drink and night club entertainment in such places 
as have caught the fashionable fancy is simply astronom- 
ical. If this is only the infancy of a boom, its eventual 
proportions will be those of Magog. If folks are scared 
of the value of their money, what with Washington and 
all, there’s enough tangible luxury being put aside to last 
quite a spell,” 


@ @ @ Henry Ford made good on his promise of 
1,000,000 Ford cars in 1935—and beat the time by two 
months. His millionth unit was turned out at 2:44 p.m., 
October 31, and was taken at once for shipment to the 
company's showrooms in New York. 


@ @ @ Total inventories of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, according to the Department of Commerce, 
are at the lowest level in four years. 


Kellogg Calls 
For 6-Hour Day scale in the history 
of the company, 


and at the same time asserted that the six-hour day, with 
wages raised to compensate for the shorter working period, 
is the only solution for the unemployment problem. Under 
the new Kellogg wage scale the minimum guaranteed wage 
for men is $27 for a thirty-six hour week, with bonuses 
which bring the figure up to more than $30. The minimum 
wage in the company—that paid to janitors and unskilled 
workers—is $4.50 for a six-hour day. 
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W. K. Kellogg, 
the cereal man- 
ufacturer, an- 
nounced last week 
the highest wage 


@ @ @ “There is no doubt in my mind,” said Mr. 
Kellogg, “that the solution of the unemployment problem 
lies in spreading employment among more workers without 
decreasing their buying power through reduced wages. By 
wages, I refer to the amount in a man’s pay envelope— 
not the hourly rate. This isn’t just theory with us. We 
have proved it by five years of actual experience. We 
have found that with the shorter working day, the efficiency 
and morale of our employes is so increased, the accident 
and sickness rate are so improved, and the unit cost of 
production is so lowered that we can afford to pay as much 
for six hours work as we formerly paid for eight.” 


@ @ @ The repeal of Kentucky's 16-year-old pro- 
hibition amendment was the go-ahead signal for the state's 
distilling industry. Seagram will build a $1,500,000 plant 
near Louisville. The K. Taylor Distilling Company will 
build three large warehouses at once and increase opera- 
tions from 180 to 240 barrels a day. The Old Taylor 
division of the National Distillers Company, and the Old 
Crow plant of the same firm will make improvements cost-’ 
ing upwards of $500,000. Schenley will build an addi- 
tional warehouse for its Pepper plant at Lexington. 


@ @ @ The trend of national income since 1923 
shows that dividend and interest payments rose from 100 
—the index figure—in 1923-1925, to 166 in 1929, whereas 
labor income rose over the same period to 120. Since then 
dividend and interest payments dropped to 86 in 1934, 
while labor income declined to 78. 


Industrial placements in 
. Philadelphia last week 
Business News increased 22.5% over a 
year ago, and building 
permits increased 
18.2%. . In Cleve- 
land employment 
. * reached the highest 
Various Cities point since May, 1930. 
Payrolls in 100 key 
industries were up 25% 
over the same month last year. ... October sales of new 
automobiles in Cook County were 4,886, compared with 
4,691 in September and 4,111 in October last year... . 
Bank deposits in Minneapolis last week reached a new 
high. . . . Deposits also reached an all-time high record 
in Dallas on November 1. 


Flashes From 


@ @ @ Other flashes show: The output of electric 


_ power in Baltimore last week was up 19.2% over the 


same week last year.... In Birmingham the placing of 
an order for 20,000 tons of rails with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company by the L. & N. Railroad, with 
tonnage already on books, will assure the return of ap- 
proximately 1,000 men to work for at least eight weeks. 
. . . More than 100 new homes are under construction in 
the Buffalo suburban area, and construction activity has 
gained such momentum that real estate men are confident 
there will be a substantial construction boom started by 
next Spring. ... The Crosley Radio Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati reported sales in October the largest in the history 
of the business. . . . The Detroit industrial employment 
index, based on the 1923-1925 average, was 100.9 at the 
end of October, compared with 93.7 in the middle of the 
month. . . . Building operations last week in Minne- 
apolis were 82% above the same week last year... . 
Southern California business index stands at a 1935 high 
of 77.4, compared with 62.3 for the same week last year. 
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These Men Are in the 
arketing Spotlight 


Batavia Bound: (Above) F. E. Pearsall, 
for four years regional sales director of 
Campana Sales Company in Manhattan, is 
packing his traps and consulting train 
schedules to Batavia, Illinois, the execu- 
tive office. There he will become director 
of merchandising for the cosmetic firm. 


Check!: Roy D. Jackson, above is ap- 
pointed general manager of The Todd 
Company, Rochester, New York, manu- 
facturers of Protectograph check writers. 
His former jobs were with National Cash 
Register, and Safe Cabinet Company, be- 
fore that company was merged with 
Remington-Rand. 
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Going Up, Going Out: Charles E. Wilson, 
below, v-p in charge of General Electric’s 
merchandise department, takes over the 
direction of all the company’s appliance 
activities. He also shoulders the duties of 
T. K. Quinn, v-p in charge of specialty 
appliances at Cleveland and chairman of 
the appliance sales committee. Mr. Quinn 
(right), will become president of Maxon, 
Inc., advertising agency of Detroit, Cleve- 


land and New York. 


Blackstone 


New Title: (Above) Wal- 
ter R. Greenlee, formerly 
sales and advertising di- 
rector of Schenley Prod- 
ucts, is promoted to gen- 
eral sales and advertising 
manager with authority 
over all the company’s 
U. S. sales territory. 


Sms Celebrate: The Sales 
Managers’ Association of 
Philadelphia observes its 
25th anniversary at a din- 
ner tonight. C. W. Wan- 
ger, (left) president of the 
Woodward Wanger Com- 
pany, and chairman of 
the association’s arrange- 
ments committee, talks 
over past history with 
Howard G. Ford. Mr. 
Ford, secretary of the as- 
sociation for the past 15 
years, is sales manager of 
the W. H. Hoedt Studios, 
Inc. The group. was 
formed in 1910. 
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Would Industrials Profit by 
Directing More Advertising 


to the General Public? 


(Eprror’s Notre: Several subscribers, 
after reading the “Open Letter to 184 
Non-Advertisers” in the September 15 
issue of SM, protested that many of those 
companies had nothing to advertise to the 
consumer. They admitted that the com- 
panies should be doing consistent busi- 
ness paper advertising—but why adver- 
tise plate glass or steel alloys or wrought 
iron pipe to the average man on the 
street? Mr. Carter, we think, makes a 
convincing answer.) 


FEW weeks ago the National 

Industrial Advertisers Associa- 

tion, discussing a hypothetical 

campaign to promote air condi- 
tioning, voted that 2% of the funds 
used for this purpose should be spent 
in consumer media—with the balance 
in business papers, mail, and promo- 
tion among the trade. 

The vote is substantiated by actual 
practice. A preliminary report on in- 
dustrial advertising budgets for 1935 
shows that consumer media received 
2% of. industrial advertising expendi- 
ture this year. It is impossible to com- 
pare that portion with other years, 
since ‘Advertising to the General Pub- 
lic’ has previously been included in 
the association’s studies under ‘‘miscel- 
laneous.” This “miscellaneous” classi- 
fication, however, declined from 9% 
of the total budget in 1929 to 6% 
in 1932 and barely 5% in 1934—and 
we can gather that consumer advertis- 
ing shared in this decline. 

Admitting that all advertising 
budgets are “limited,” there is obvious 
cause for this reluctance to employ 
consumer media. The man in the 
street, it is argued, has no direct in- 
terest in the manufacturer's product— 
or not enough direct interest to affect 
sales. Advertising through media set 
up within the industry (1) goes direct 
to potential buyers, (2) avoids the 
“waste” circulation involved in general 
forms of advertising. 

There is nothing wrong in the first 
half of this argument. Business 
paper, mail, and related efforts with- 
in the trade will always be part of the 
advertising program of the heavy in- 
dustries. But there may be a grave 
fallacy in the second point—in the be- 
lief that general public interest is un- 
important to the sale of industrial 
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Bob Miller will have a job this bee ; 


and so will a million others like him, ' 

i 
because of the automobile industry's | 
courage and vision in departing from | 


a 35-year-old tradition. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


The United States Steel Corporation advertising is a good example of enlightened 
selfishness. By “selling” the products of its best customers it helps to create both 
good will and .added business for itself. 


Products sold to industry are generally products for 
resale, in some form, to Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American. The extent of that resale is the extent of 
public acceptance. Therefore it seems only logical 
that we should continue to find more and more 
makers of industrial goods seeking to tell their story, 
through advertising, to the man in the street. 


equipment. And there may be an 
equal amount of fallacy in the belief 
that consumer ignorance regarding the 
heavy industries makes consumer ad- 
vertising useless. 

That such ignorance exists. means 
simply that no adequate job has been 
done to reach and tap consumer un- 
derstanding. That the “areas of pub- 
lic ignorance” are as heavy as John 
Darr, public relations counsel, finds 
them — ranging from 67% in glass 
production to over 94% in the steel 
industries—is not so much a reflection 
on the public as on those producers 
who would have the public accept and 
acknowledge something that the com- 
mon person does not understand. 


More or less directly, the market for 
the heavy industries is the consumer 
market. It is the consumer who will 
ride in aluminum trains, sit behind un- 
shatterable glass, relax in air-condi- 
tioned buildings. Sooner or later an 
unpredictable number of these im- 
provements will find their way into 
the home. An alloy developed for 
commercial use becomes material for 
kitchenware and parlor chairs. Glass 
developed for hospitals becomes a win- 
dow pane for the nursery. Air condi- 
tioning, still aimed at commercial 
markets, looks ahead to the day when 
such equipment is the part of every 
dwelling. 

Even without anticipating this pos- 
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sible home market, it is an important 
fact that products sold to industry are 
enerally products for resale, in some 
orm, to the public. The extent of 
that resale is the extent of public ac- 
ceptance. From this corollary the in- 
terest of the industrial manufacturer 
becomes identical with that of the in- 
dustrial consumer: Developing public 
acceptance for the finished product or 
service. 

A recent advertisement of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, appearing in con- 
sumer media, acknowledges quite 
frankly this common interest. It is 
not primarily an advertisement for 
steel; it is am advertisement for the 
automobile industry. Pointing out 
that “Half the material in a motor car 
is steel,” the copy goes on: “We are 
the world’s largest producers of steel 
—making every kind of steel used in 
a car. When the automobile workers 
have steady jobs, the steel workers 
have steady jobs. When they prosper, 
we prosper. What is good for the au- 
tomobiles is good for steel.” 

Sound logic. Why not more of it? 


It’s Mr. Consumer Who Counts 


In many fields, the industrial con- 
sumer—that is, the buyer and user of 
industrial products — has already un- 
dertaken to advertise these products to 
the public. Air conditioning is one 
example. But is it fair for the heavy 
industries to leave this burden of con- 
sumer advertising with their cus- 
tomers? Is it wise to let their own 
identity become confused? And can 
producers count upon such advertising, 
any way? Not very surely. The man- 
ufacturer of parts, particularly, may 
see his contribution to the finished 
product overlooked in the consumer 
advertising. And yet he has a direct 
interest in that advertising. Its suc- 
cess or failure may be his success or 
failure. He may be one step removed 
from the consumer when it comes to 
processes of distribution. But the con- 
sumer market is his ultimate market, 
and the final measure of his sales. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that of 79 industrial companies 
analyzed last year, 60 maintained their 
own publicity and advertising depart- 
ments, 19 employed an agency to han- 
dle their advertising. It is not deroga- 
tory to presume that advertising orig- 
inating within an industry will tend to 
confine itself to that industry. The 
industrial advertising manager may be 
less apt to think in terms of the con- 
suming public than the agency execu- 
tive. 

This may be an explanation, or it 
may not. (One industrial marketing 
executive tells me: “The trouble with 
most agencies, and a reason we don’t 
employ one, is that their viewpoint is 
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too detached.” But throughout many 
branches of the basic industries a vast 
influence to sales is being overlooked 
—the influence of an awakened public 
interest. 

There is One question common to 
humanity: What will it do for me? 
And that question may be applied as 
much to a new kind of bearing as to a 
new kind of toothpaste. To say that 
so far as the general consumer is con- 
cemed no acceptable answer exists is to 
say, in effect, that the consumer is not 
interested in safety, health, warmth, 
hygiene, efficiency and a score of other 
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factors which are almost elemental in 
the public mind, and which are often 
directly connected with present-day in- 
dustrial improvements. 

As a matter of fact, a copywriter 
who might despair of popularizing an- 
other brand of toothpaste should a 
with enthusiasm at the chance to tell 
the public why a new light alloy will 
make transportation safer, swifter, and 
mote comfortable. There is more 
glamor in copper pipe and rubber than 
in shaving cream and cereal. Behind 
almost every technical development in 
industry lies a story of drama, human 
effort, and achievement that—if prop- 
erly told—should stand out among the 
repetitive advertising now produced 
for articles of less importance. 

An industrial advertiser who read 
the above paragraph in manuscript 
writes: 

“I will grant that there is more 
glamor in copper pipe and rubber 
than in shaving cream and cereal, but 
the real glamor is in the highly tech- 
nical phase. You can’t discuss with 
the 14-year average mentality of the 
layman whether it is preferable to have 
brass pipe featuring the Alpha phase 
or the Beta phase in your house, and 
it would cost an impossible amount of 
money to teach tire dealers the ins and 
outs of hysterisis and to get the public 
so they would ask for a tire with a 
low hysterisis loss.” 

But where a technical process is too 
involved to discuss with the layman 

(and I believe these cases are rarer 
than industry supposes), it is still pos- 
sible to explain what the finished prod- 
uct will do for the layman. It is pos- 
sible to dramatize if not particularize. 


A current magazine advertisement for 
du Pont—laurels to it!—points out how 
this company’s products contributed to 
one young couple’s romance. Look at 
the last paragraph again: 

“Neither Amos nor Suzie realized 
how chemical research had touched 
their lives that day. The shiny car, 
the rayon dress, and the movie film— 
all resulted from the work of chem- 
ists. As a matter of fact, no day passes 
that modern chemistry doesn’t help 
make life —— and more complete 
for them—and for you.” 

I do not maintain that this adver- 
tising will immediately increase the 
consumer demand for products with 
which the name du Pont is associated. | 
But I do believe that over a period of 
time consumers may be made so con- 
scious of a specific industrial improve- 
ment—whether or not they understand 
it technically, in detail—that it is to the 
benefit of the industrial buyer to in- 
corporate that improvement in the fin- 
ished product, and to promote it in his 
own behalf. 


These Have Seen the Light 


There have been other effective in- 
dustrial campaigns among consumers: 
Armstrong’s story of the cork indus- 
try; Cluett, Peabody’s copy in behalf 
of “Sanforizing”; the can companies’ 
efforts to promote this type of con- 
tainer; the current advertising of the 
Aluminum Company of America. In 
the process of advertising such as this, 
consumers have been acquainted with 
words and ideas unheard-of several 
years ago—'‘quick-freezing,” Bakelite, 
Cellophane, “foating power,” “vacuum 
sealed” .. . ad multum. 

Let it be repeated that this sugges- 
tion does not preclude continued effort 
in the trade itself, in business paper 
advertising, or in specialized promo- 
tion. It simply a this effort to 
include a vast market that, as it grows 
conscious of material improvement, 
will grow influential in promoting 
that improvement. And let it be 
realized, too, that consumer advertis- 
ing reaches the industrial purchaser just 
as surely as promotion—kept within 
the trade itself—reaches him, in fact, 
when sales resistance may be low, and 
(for the present, at any rate) through 
media uncrowded by the advertising 
of competitors. 

I believe that consumers are more 
receptive today to industrial and com- 
mercial improvements than they have 
ever been. I believe they will bring 
to the future purchase of commodities, 
minds increasingly curious and well 
informed regarding the intrinsic merits 
of each product. If this is so, consumer 
advertising is essential spadework to 
the development and growth of the 
commercial industries, 
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Just like election night in a newspaper office—one G-E appliance distributor tabulates 


hourly returns from his men and dealers in the “ ’Round-the-Clock” sales drive November 
1. National headquarters expected sales of $500,000. They got $1,365,227! 


“Sell 


"Round the Clock” 


GE Told Appliance Salesmen; 
They Triple One-Day Quota 


OOD specialty men can ‘‘sell- 

‘round-the-clock” if need be. 

General Electric proved it 

with a surprise, 24-hour, na- 
tional campaign November 1. The 
Fe oma was $500,000 but about 6,000 
salesmen for distributors and dealers 
made it exactly $1,365,227. 

They covered their regular ground 
during the day and, from sunset to 
dawn, tapped prospects seldom reached 
by salesmen: Street car motormen on 
their cars and in their carbarns, police- 
men in station houses and on their 
beats, firemen, theater attendants, 
morning newspaper men, gas station 
attendants, dance hall people, even 
late-comers-home who showed lights 
in their houses. 

Can salesmen really sell refrigera- 
tors, electric kitchens, washers and 
cleaners after midnight? General Elec- 
tric answers: “Sales we believed to 
have been made after midnight total 
almost exactly $300,000.” 

The success of this spectacular cam- 
paign so cheered A. M. Sweeney, na- 
tional sales manager of G-E specialty 
appliances, that he wired Owen D. 
Young and Gerard Swope, chairman 
and president of General Electric, and 
even to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at the White House, He believes 
the drive proved that America is ready 
and willing to buy /f it is asked. To 
him the results were another proof 
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that the country is out of the dumps. 

The 24-hour effort came at the close 
of an eight-weeks’ special campaign. 
In theory every salesman had already 
closed all his “hot” prospects during 
the eight weeks, leaving only dry bones 
at the close. But the sudden call for 
another great effort—and a sensational 
one such as “‘selling ’round the clock” 
—seemed to strike the salesmen’s 
fancy. They came through, as ‘‘a trib- 
ute to Zim” (P. B. Zimmerman, man- 
ager of the G-E specialty appliance 
department). So November 1 was 
“Zim’s red letter day.” 

The whole idea was a surprise to 
everybody in the field. A letter went 
out to every distributor just before 
November 1 “suggesting” that the 
plan be put into effect. Nearly every 
distributor responded. Each one called 
in his salesmen and dealers for a sales 
breakfast the morning of November 
1. There, for the first time, salesmen 
heard the scheme. They telephoned 
home that they wouldn’t be back until 
morning. Then they went to work. 

Hourly bulletins were wired and 
telephoned to Cleveland headquarters 
throughout the day and night to Jean 
DeJen, national campaign manager, di- 
recting the drive. His staff tabulated 
returns by districts and by classes of 
equipment sold, sending out flashes to 
distributors on the remarkable results. 
This created a lot of hot-spot competi- 


tion between districts. 

To present some idea as to sales re- 
sults, R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., Chicago dis- 
tributors, sold a total of $166,000 
worth of appliances on that day. Rex 
Cole, Inc., New York, reported $132,- 
000; Caswell, Inc., Detroit, $91,000; 
Philip H. Harrison Co., Newark, $69,- 
000 ; Electrical Household Appliances, 
Inc., Dallas, $69,000; George Patter- 
son, Inc., St. Petersburg, $74,000; 
Judson C. Burns, Inc., Philadelphia, 
$52,000; Electrical Housekeeping, Inc., 
Cleveland, $46,000; George Belsey 
Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, and Electric 
Appliances, Inc., San Francisco, $45,- 
000 each. 

Southern Appliances, Inc., New 
Orleans, reported $36,000 in retail 
sales, while Bard & Barger, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, O., reported $35,000. James 
& Company, St. Louis, sold $29,000 
worth of kitchen appliances. 

“This campaign intrigued salesmen,” 
commented Mr. DeJen, its creator. “If 
we had asked distributors merely to 
work extra hard for 12 hours it prob- 
ably wouldn’t have made much of a 
dent. But 24 hours—that’s different. 
It captured their imagination, especially 
when it came to them as a surprise 
that morning. We asked for a seeming- 
ly impossible thing—and they accepted 
the challenge. 

“Some sales executives question the 
value of campaigns. We believe in 
them. Tangible results sometimes are 
hard to measure—but we think that 
campaigns carefully planned, properly 
timed, that appeal to the showman in- 
stinct in most Americans, and that en- 
gender mass enthusiasm, are well worth 
while. This one certainly proved the 


point.” 
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TAF EY 


BRUSH Go. 


A BRUSH FoR EVERY 
PUR Pose 


THE FACTO 
TO You” 


“Then you say— What, Madame! You've never used a Taffy brush to clean 
your radiators?? Then get that hurt, wounded look in your eyes.” 
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Do We Use the Products We 


Recall First and Consider Best? 


Relationships Between Name, Reputation 
and Use 
Laundry Tooth Toilet 
Coffee Cereals Soaps | Cleansers| Paste Soap TOTAL 
% % % % % % % 
Thought of first, thought best, 
but did mot use.............. 8 7 6 5 11 2 6 
Thought of first, thought best, 
i ikxdvtenscenrcesses 66 73 86 85 72 90 73 
Use what they thought best, but 
did not think of first......... 6 5 zi 1 12 3 4 
Thought of first and use, but 
thought another brand better. 16 13 7 8 3 5 9 
Where all 3 disagree........... 3 1 1 1 2 2 
Product not used............ 1 1 os 


Only 66% of the people in Mt. Pleasant use the coffee brand they think of first 
and think of as best, whereas 90% of them use the toilet soap of which the name is 
most familiar and the reputation is to them best. 


Cereals show the second greatest variation so far as brand names are concerned, 
although the toothpaste ratio is slightly less, but this is traceable to the large number 
who use salt and soda instead of a branded product. 


Mt. Pleasant Rankings—Remembered, 
Best, Used 
| (All percentages taken to 306 homes. Mentions below five are usually 
omitted in all columns. The “no answers” in each group are omitted) 
Cleansers 
PRODUCTS THOUGHT BEST | PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTS THOUGHT OF (In order of preference) USED 
BRAND Named | Named | Named Named | Named | Named 
first | second | third | TOTAL] first | second | third | TOTAL x, 
| %|% | %|% | # | % | 
Old Dutch......... 49 10 1 60 52 10 a 62 61 
a 12 4 1 17 10 4 a 14 20 
Kitchen Kienzer... . 9 6 o- 2 6 5 1 11 14 
Sarre. g 1 aa 20 9 11 x 20 32 
Ee 7 4 es 1 9 3 a 12 12 
Geld Dust......... 3 = ee 4 3 1 a 4 5 
Jewel Tea........ 3 a = 3 2 2 3 
Climalene......... a ae ; ‘i 7” cs = a 6 
All Others......... 7 10 2 18 9 ) - 19 2 
3-months local advertising, inches: Old Dutch 58, Sunbrite 48, Mills 8. 
Cereals 
Post Toasties...... 20 | 1 | 2 33 14 9 1 24 3 
K Corn Flakes..... 15 6 1 22 10 5 “ 15 28 
Shredded Wheat. . 15 10 1 26 12 5 re 17 36 
Puffed Wheat...... 10 6 2 18 9 5 | 1 15 2 
Wheaties......... 3 8 1 17 7 ee "1 24 
Grape Nuts....... 5 4 1 10 7 4 ~ 11 18 
Post Whole Bran... 5 4 2 11 6 5 ie 11 15 
Post 100% Bran 
EE 5 2 oa 7 3 2 5 10 
Grape Nut Flakes. . 3 2 os 5 4 1 5 7 
Sea 3 2 - 5 2 1 3 6 
fea 2 a - 2 2 “ 2 2 
Rice Krispies. .... 2 6 2 10 3 3 6 13 
Kellogg's All Bran. 1 1 ms 2 2 - 2 a 
“ Bran Flakes. . 2 aa 2 aS 1 7” 1 3 
All Others...... 6 8 3 17 7 6 1 14 7 
3-months local advertising, inches: Kellogg Products 222, Post Products 132. 
(Continued on page 607) 
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This is the fourteenth of a 
series of consumer studies 
made exclusively for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT by the Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of 
America, under the direc- 
tion of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, with inter- 
pretive comments by Philip 
Salisbury, executive editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


ORE than 300 housewives in 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa (approx- 
imately one in every three), 


were asked these questions 
this Fall: 

1. “What brands come to your 
mind when I name these products?” 

2. “What brands of each of these 
do you think are best, in order of your 
preference for them?” 

3. “What brands of the following 
products do you use in your home?”’ 

The products surveyed were coffee, 
ready-to-eat cereals, laundry soaps, 
cleansers, dentifrices, toilet soaps and 
electric refrigerators. 

We wish to emphasize that the 
order of ranking in the tables pub- 
lished herewith applies only to the city 
of Mt. Pleasant. We did not set out 
to get any information on the national 
ranking of the individual brands in the 
product groups. Rather, this was an 
experimental study of public reactions 
toward brand names—a study of the 
differences between name familiarity, 
reputation, and use. 

The replies show that among 88% 
of the women the product thought of 
first coincides with the product they 
use. 

—That among 83%, the product 
they think is best is also the one they 
use. 

—That among 79%, the product 
thought of first and also considered 
best is the one used. 

Readers must draw their own con- 
clusions as to whether a product leads 
in use because the name impression is 
so great or whether the name impres- 
sion is created by the use. 

There doubtless is a relationship be- 
tween the answers to the three ques- 
tions, and the quality and quantity of 
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the advertising done on the various 
brands. It would be virtually impos- 
sible to break down the national ad- 
vertising done on each brand to show 
the impressions registered in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, but through the cooperation of 
Charles S. Rogers, publisher of the 
Mt. Pleasant News, daily, and the Mt. 
Pleasant Free Press, weekly, we are 
able to present a total of advertising 
inches on individual products appear- 
ing in those newspapers for the 
months of July, August and Septem- 
ber. 

Generally speaking, the products 
most heavily advertised in the local 
newspapers are also leaders in name 
remembrances, in products thought of 
as best, and in products used. This is 
especially true in the case of Butter 
Nut coffee, P & G laundry soap, Old 
Dutch cleanser, and Frigidaire. 

Mt. Pleasant is a town of 3,473 in- 
habitants, located in the southeastern 
part of Iowa, and approximately 40 
miles from Burlington, the nearest 
major market. The 306 homes consti- 
tute about a one-third sample of the 


city. 
Cleansers 


Old Dutch is named first by four 
times as many people as its nearest 
competitor, Sunbrite. It is named as 
liked best by more than five times as 
many, but it is used by only three 
times as many. Bon Ami has the 
greatest increase from those who name 
it to those who use it. It is named 
second more times than it is named 
first, also liked as second best more 
often than first—the only case in 
which this is true. Although its im- 
pression value was only one-third that 
of Old Dutch, and it was named first 
less than one-fifth as many times, it is 
used by half as many people. 

The responses imply that Old Dutch 
is highly successful both in creating 
an impression and holding trade, but 
that Sunbrite and Bon Ami are better 
products than their advertising or else 
that other merchandising methods have 
had a greater success in selling them. 

It might be noted that Climalene 
did not receive enough mentions in 
impression or liking to justify inclu- 
sion, but it came into the picture in 
use. It may be that women do not 
instinctively include it in the cleanser 
group but do so include it when they 
start naming what they use. 


Ready-to-Eat Cereals 


Post Toasties are named first and 
named more times than Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes; they also are reported used 
more times. However, a study of 
a great many cereal surveys, based 

(Continued on page 607) 
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The Seratch-Pad 


_ Business is better, to be sure, but 4214 solid columns of sheriffs’ sales in a single 
issue of a Philadelphia newspaper indicate that we are not yet out of the woods. 
eee 
Slogan for Teacher’s Highland Cream: “Teacher's is the best experience.” 
a 
Bud Sellers says that when a fellow goes to a hospital for a general overhauling, he is 
putting all his aches in one basket. 
oo 
Chanting the commercial is comparatively new to radio, although an old technique in 
the theatre. Who remembers George M. Cohan’s Revue, in which Richard Carle and cast 
did one complete act in rhythmic patter? 
eee 
Speaking of radio, what strides that young giant has made! 
It seems only yesterday that fans were wiring in to DX sta- 
tions: “Program coming in fine stop please play Dardanella.” 


eae 
Slogan for an anti-freeze: ‘“‘Never leaves you cold.” 
* * # 


American Airlines, Inc., is polling the public on the policy- 
question: “Shall we serve cocktails to passengers?” Before 
voting, I should have to ask: “Would the pilot have a key to 
the locker ?”’ 

* * * 

The A. F. of L. is campaigning for a 30-hour week. 
Probably on the theory that it would be better than a no- 
hour week. 

<<. 

One complaint against blended whisky might be that “‘it 
isn’t in the wood.” At leastnot for long. 

* * &* 


In a cynical mood, it just occurs to me that there is a good deal of phony culture in 
our vaunted democracy. There are people attending symphonic concerts who go chiefly to 
be seen. They don’t know “a flat” from ‘“‘an apartment.” And they think “fortissimo” 
is some kind of coast defense. 


Te 


T. Harry Thompson 


* * 


With commendable restraint, the store of John David, New York, has never adver- 
tised itself as The House of David. 
#2 
Incidentally, it will be a great day for retailers when panhandling on a pandemic scale 
is well behind us. Step up to a well-dressed window today, pause a moment, and there is 
a “brother” at your elbow, asking the price of the inevitable “cup of coffee.” 


* ¢ * 
No, Myrtle; Italian Balm is not a high explosive. 
. 2s 


Bob Wildhack can do other things beside advertising posters. His highly technical 
description of snoring in “Broadway Melody of 1936,” first tried before the Dutch Treat 
Club, simply lays them in the aisles. 


* * * 

Another airline slogan might be: “Get off the earth.” 
eo «4 

The copy-writing trade is a constant Battle of Lexicon. 
:.¢ 2 


As I sit here banging an effeminate typewriter like a big sissy, a plasterer hovers over 
me doing man’s work in a man’s world. It’s very embarrassing. He doubtless wonders 
what the hell I do for my money, and, from where he stands on his ladder, I don’t blame 
him. 

2. 

Miss Dorothy Dignam submits “a quaint paragraph” which she stumbled upon 
recently: ‘“‘Mrs. Roosevelt's, success in avoiding public notice must be a marvel to the wives 
of other public men. It has even been a marvel to the reporters.” The reference is to 


Mrs. T. R., Sr. 
* * * 
In advertising, as in personal salesmanship, let us not confuse yelling with selling. 
* * # 


Vaseline hair tonic puts it neatly in a headline: “The key to lovely locks.” (Aside 
to copy-writer: Can you use “The answer to a maiden’s hair’’?) 


* * & 
Slogan for a bathing-suit: “Used in the best dives.” 
* * * 


Long before this item hits the mail bags, copy-writers will have been at labor, trying 
to find new and refreshing ways to say “Give Mother this Knuckle-Nurser Washboard for 
Christmas,” or whatever. There are few tougher assignments in any copy department than 
the strictly Christmas appeals. If you doubt it, take a pencil and pad and see what YOU 
can do in the way of a headline that hasn’t been used over and over again by one or more 
of those advertisers bidding for their share of the holiday dollar. 

e @¢ 6 


“Don’t throw it away,” Mayor Hylan may have said, referring to the old Hippodrome. 


“It may come in handy some day.” VA 4 
U/ any omfee 
t 


es 
England’s Admiral Backhouse should make an ex- 
[567} 


cellent Privy Councilor. 


This type of “windmill” 
to keep farm radio bat- 
teries charged is a new 
factor in the radio and 
battery market beyond 
electric power lines wher- 
ever the wind blows more 
or less continuously. 


Battery Charger Ties Up with 
Radio Firms to Boost Farm Sales 


ATTERY-OPERATED radio sets 
for farms have a new sales ally. 
It is a device for charging bat- 
teries by wind power. Perched 
on a post, a henhouse, a barn, the 
new charger keeps 6-volt radio sets 
continuously ready to operate with the 
primary “A” battery at full working 
capacity—so long as the wind blows 
at least 9 or 10 miles per hour. 
Already about 40,000 such chargers 
have been sold, most of them by Win- 
charger Corporation of Sioux City, 
Iowa, though there are a few other 
producers in the field, including Pio- 
neer Gen-E-Charger Company of 
Chicago. This rising number of wind- 
power machines, now beginning to dot 
the Midwest, will soon face the full 
rigors of Winter's ice and snow. 
What a large volume of the new 
chargers on farms could do to the sale 
of dry batteries remains to be seen. 
Six-volt sets can be operated without 
“B” dry batteries if primary “A” 
power is maintained at high level and 
if sets are equipped with an inexpen- 
sive device called a vibrator converter 
which is now built in by a good many 
makers of receivers. 
Wincharger is getting the bulk of 
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its distribution by a direct tie-up with 
set manufacturers. By special arrange- 
ment with Wincharger Corporation, 
manufacturers give each buyer of a 
new set a certificate which he or the 
dealer sends to Wincharger accom- 
panied by $10 for a standard $29.50 
charger or $15 for a $44.50 de luxe 
which has a speed control and a aut- 
out to prevent overcharging. The 
charger corporation then makes direct 
deliveries to set owners, Thus the 
sale of sets boosts chargers and 
chargers may boost set sales. This ar- 
rangement is already in effect with At- 
water Kent, Fada, Fairbanks-Morse, 
Emerson, Grunow, RCA-Victor, Set- 
chell-Carlson, Westinghouse and Ze- 
nith. 

President C. L. Parris, of Win- 
charger Corporation, adopted this tie- 
up plan last Summer, when it be- 
came apparent that his first merchan- 
dising method of distributing direct to 
dealers at standard discounts would 
not get him volume in excess of 50 
chargers per day. The new arrange- 
ment raised volume to a point that per- 
mits the new low prices. 

The tie-up is intended to have an 
added appeal for dealers by helping 


them build up “A” battery sales. }t 
may also aid them to meet mail order 
competition, for Winchargers at the 
moment are distributed by the certifi. 
cate plan, at prices considerably under 
those quoted in mail order catalogs. 
The makers of wind-power chargers 
estimate their market potential by 
studying farm electrical data. Radio 
Retailing calculates that 5,940,000 
farm houses are not wired. Of course 
many of these now have battery-oper- 
ated sets. The magazine thinks there 
are 2,300,000 sets on farms today, 
many of them not operated by bat- 
teries, however, because about 760,000 
farms are on power lines. It believes 
there are at least 4,300,000 farms 
without radio. Thus the farm market 
for wind-power chargers looms large. 
An important battery maker tells 
SM there are “about 1,000,000” bat- 
tery sets on farms; that 220,000 bat- 
tery sets were made in 1935 and that 
the number should double in 1936. 


Teleflash Uses Papers 
in Nine Cities to Sell 
Wired News-by-Voice 


Teleflash, Inc., is using 1,000-line 
and 1,400-line newspaper insertions in 
several cities to sell the public on the 
new sports reporting service it is ren- 
dering through loud speakers in res- 
taurants, bars, clubs and stores—even 
in homes. 

This new service of “sporting news 
by voice—as it occurs” is now five 
months old and has spread from New 
York to Baltimore, Washington, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and San Francisco. From 
central broadcasting spots, news gath- 
ered by Regal Press, a racing service, 
by International News Service and by 
Teleflash’s own news men is delivered 
vocally from 11 a. m. to 12 midnight 
daily by special telephone wires to re- 
ceivers leased to subscribers at rates, 
varying from $15 to $20 a month. 

The company has begun selling 
spot announcements to advertisers. 
Oldetyme Distillers was the first adver- 
tiser. 

“We are not competing with radio 
—not even with newspapers,” insists 
L. Stanley Kahn, president and general 
manager. He is also publisher of The 
Morning Telegraph in New York. 
“This is a service that can be sold only 
to people specifically interested in 
sports reports—though nearly 40 per 
cent of our service is now flashes on 
general news. Western Electric, RCA, 
Philco and Federal make our equip- 
ment and the service goes out of our 


‘studios by a system developed by tele- 


phone engineers.” 
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The Sixth Annual Exhibition of Outdoor 
Advertising Art, held at Chicago, pre- 
sented awards to “advertisers and artists. 
who ~ bees — of — distinction 

W is e in the field.” e exhibit is national 

Ford Poster 1ns First Honors in scope and to it artists, advertisers, 


lithographers pn advertising agencies 
: submit original paintings used in poster 
in Annual Outdoor Awards or paint display reproductions. 


Third Award: Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, advertiser; Albert 
Strasser, artist; Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, agency; 
Continental Litho. Company, lithographer. 


First Award: Ford Motor Company, advertiser; Howard Scott, artist; McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., agency; Gugler Litho. Company, lithographer. 


a 


Second Award: Coca-Cola Company, advertiser; N. C. Wyeth, 
artist; D’Arey Advertising Company, agency; Forbes Litho. 
Company, lithographer. 


Honorable Mention: Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 

Inc., advertiser; colored photograph by Winemiller & Miller; 

Newell-Emmett Company, agency; McCandlish Litho. Company 
and Forbes Litho. Company, lithographers. 


Honorable Mention: Buick Motor Car Company, advertiser; 
Frederick Stanley, artist; Campbell-Ewald Company, agency; 
Erie Litho, and Printing Company, lithographer. 


aaa me As Honorable Mention: H. J. Heinz Company, advertiser; Charles 
L - Ss, R l B BE R Heinzerling, artist; Sellers Service, Inc., agency; Forbes Litho. 


Swi Mi ‘ey U ITS Company, lithographer. 


Honorable Mention: U. S. Rubber Company, advertiser; de- 

signed by W. W. Fawcett and executed by F. S. Baumann; 

Campbell-Ewald Company, agency; Forbes Litho. Company, 
lithographer. 
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Blank & Stoller 


Bankers can sell merchandise, sometimes, 

*s Seton Porter, president of National 

Distillers, has lately proved. National is 
first in whisky gallonage now. 


WO years of Repeal find the 
larger factors in the whisky 
business still jockeying for posi- 
tion. The leaders today rank 
differently than they did a year ago. 

An expenditure of $20,000,000 in 
advertising in 1934 (which was ex- 
ceeded in 1935) has served only to 
intensify a chaos of brands and a con- 
fusion of claims, 

A dominant company and a dom- 
inant brand—an organization so out- 
standing in product and policy that its 
name would become a generic term 
for whisky, as is Ford for low-priced 
automobiles and Wrigley for chewing 
gum—has not yet emerged. 

Ask the ten largest factors how they 
stand against competition and nearly 
all would claim some sort of leader- 
ship. Four or five might claim the 
largest gallonage or dollar sales na- 
tionally. Schenley, for example, has 
boasted (confidentially) that in Sep- 
tember, 1935, it sold ‘“‘more whisky 
than any company has ever sold in 
one month.”’ If this be true, it need 
not mean that Schenley leads the in- 
dustry for the year. National Distillers 
could dispute it. So might Seagram. 

In New York newspapers on the 
same day this month you may have 
read an advertisement by Schenley 
which referred to “Old Quaker” as 
“America’s biggest seller” and an ad- 
vertisement by Seagram which called 
its “Crown” whiskies ‘America’s fav- 
orite.’" The day before an executive 
of one of the top ten (he was not with 
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When Will 


the “Ford” of 
Whisky Arrive? 


Will some one company ultimately dominate the 
liquor industry? If so, who will it be? The first 
two years of repeal have seen numerous brands rise 
and fall. Here is an appraisal of those two years 
which shows few of the firms in the industry 
sailing ahead on very calm merchandising seas. 


National Distillers) said that this 
company’s “Brigadier,” “Town Tav- 
ern” and “Windsor” whiskies were 1, 
2 and 3 in national volume. And so 
it goes. 

To seek standings by asking the 
companies themselves would be futile. 
Instead SM went to men familiar with 
the operations of all of them. These 
men have no one’s cause to champion. 

Their rankings, on the basis of 
whisky gallonage sold in this country 
in these two years, is about as follows: 

1934 
1. Continental Distilling Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia 
2. National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, New York 
3. Distillers Corporation—Seagram’s, 
Ltd., Montreal and New York. 
4. Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
New York 
5. Hiram Walker—Gooderham & 
Worts, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario, 
Peoria, Illinois and Detroit 
6. Frankfort Distillery, Inc., Louis- 
ville and Baltimore 
7. Brown-Foreman Distillery Com- 
pany, Louisville. 
8. Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., New 
York and Newark 
9. Calvert-Maryland Distilling Com- 
pany, New York and Relay, 
Maryland 
10. Glenmore Distilling Company, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
1935 
. National Distillers 
. Schenley 
. Continental 
. Seagram (including Kessler). 
. Hiram Walker—G. & W. 
. Frankfort 
. Oldetyme 
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Blank & Stoller 

“Coldest, and shrewdest” of the leaders 

of the post-Prohibition whisky business 

is Sam: Bronfman, leader of the Four 

Bronfmans, of Seagram, Calvert and 
Kessler. 


8. Calvert 

9. Brown-Foreman 
10. Glenmore 

Calvert and its division, Old Drum, 
is owned by Seagram. Which means 
by the Brothers Bronfman who con- 
trol Seagram. If its volume were 
added the Seagram standing for 1935 
might perhaps be raised a notch. It 
has, however, been operated as a 
separate organization, with separate 
distillery, officers, sales and advertising 
organization and program, despite the 
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fact that its headquarters were moved 
a few weeks ago into the Seagram 
United States headquarters in the 
Chrysler Building. Kessler, successor 
to the ill-fated Hillcrest company, is 
more directly under Seagram auspices. 

The American whisky _ business, 
strictly speaking, did not start or re- 
start from scratch on December 5, 
1933. Some of the companies—Na- 
tional (as American Medicinal 
Spirits), Schenley, Frankfort and 
Brown-Foreman—had been producing 
whisky during Prohibition for medic- 
inal purposes. Seagram and Hiram 
Walker-G. & W. had been laying up 
large stocks of aged whisky as the 
basis for United States invasions as 
soon as Repeal was ratified. 

With Repeal in sight, in the Fall of 
1933, National and Schenley probably 
were the first to project themselves 
(although they could not promote 
brands then) on a wide basis. Sam- 
uel Ungerleider and his Distillers & 
Brewers Products Corporation also 
made some early noise. Continental 
was concerned from the start with get- 
ting a foothold in the “state store” 
areas, especially its own Pennsylvania. 
Frankfort reintroduced itself with Re- 
peal, and Brown-Foreman and Glen- 
more began to be heard from a few 
months later. Hiram Walker started 
a $4,000,000 distillery at Peoria and 
G. & W. launched an intensive cam- 
paign in the East, in February, 1934. 
Seagram followed a month or so later. 
Oldetyme, which until lately has been 
primarily a rectifier, started slowly, and 
Calvert found that its “perfectly mar- 
ried” theme (which even included 
staging a wedding or two in the inter- 
ests of a whisky) did not go well with 
women who took marriage seriously. 

Despite predictions, the number of 
business fatalities in the first two years 


Conrad Studios 


Henry Kaplan, of Oldetyme, an executive 

salesman, kind to jobbers, politicians and 

reporters, has moved up a notch or two 
in gallonage. 
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of Repeal has been negligible. To be- 
gin with most of the companies were 
underfinanced. With few exceptions 
they started on a shoestring. Also, at 
the time of Repeal those with stocks of 
so-called whisky available found a 
ready market. The public was ready 
to pay the costs of both high taxes and 
high profits, to get some sort of bev- 
erage labeled whisky. 

Although the whisky people had 
been anticipating Repeal for months, 
they were not really ready to take ad- 
vantage of this situation. The business 
was so full of executives — many of 
them from other fields, who did not 
know whisky from castor oil—that one 
could hardly find a salesman. 

The executives were busy throwing 
liquor parties for jobbers and news- 
papermen, and going to conferences. 
The conferences were largely with 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., and his asso- 
ciates of the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration. They were devoted to 
licenses and to labels, to displays and 
to space advertising, to whether 
women could be appealed to directly 
and to what dealer allowances might 
be allowed. They were, generally, on 
how to make money despite regula- 
tions of the Government. 

When the salesmen appeared, they 
proceeded to load dealers to the limit, 
on promise of advertising campaigns 
and other support, which often failed 
to materialize. (Some of these bottles, 
after two years, are still on the dealers’ 


“Bombastic” Har- 
ry Hatch came 
down from Can- 
ada to build, at 
Peoria, the “larg- 
est distillery in 
the world.” But 
he has not yet 
_ sold proportion- 
ately. 


Wide World 


shelves.) There was “loading” in the 
controlled states, too. 

With all the mistakes, however, the 
larger factors emerged prosperously 
from 1934. They had gained little 
prestige and consumer loyalty. The 
most of their product was still not 
“whisky.” There was a woeful lack 
of consistency in policies and pro- 
grams. But prices and demand were 
still high. Consumers did not mind 
paying a price which was less than that 
of Prohibition for a product which was 
surely no worse. 

Sixty-two million gallons of spirits 
were sold in this country in 1934, of 
which about 40,000,000 were so-called 
whisky. (Domestic whiskies, inci- 
dentally, sell in the ratio of 70% bour- 


bon, 30% rye.) Gold was pouring 
through the distilleries. 

Continental developed a technic of 
“ageing” whisky in 24 hours. It sold 
on a price basis—dominated the 79- 
cents-a-pint field. It pulled political 
strings. (Were not the states and 
their politicians anxious for revenue 
from whisky?) It changed brands fre- 
quently. Some of these, like “Sweep- 
stakes” and ‘‘Captain Kid,” are all but 
forgotten now. They are hardly 
missed. But the company sold in tre- 
mendous volume. 

National Distillers, on the other 
hand, had a stock of aged whiskies, 
some of them 16 years old. It had 
some well-known names, like ‘‘Mount 
Vernon,” “Old Overholt,” “Old Tay- 
lor” and “Sunnybrook.” The stock 
was not large enough, however, to en- 
able the company to promote them. 
Until it could be rebuilt, National con- 
centrated on new low-priced whiskies, 
such as “Crab Orchard.” Keeping its 
good brands, and largely its own iden- 
tity, out of a cut-throat battle, the com- 
pany produced new whiskies for a sub- 
sidiary, Penn-Maryland, to sell. 

Seagram had a bond-whisky liqui- 
dating job to do in Canada and a 
United States stock to build. The 
liquidating had to be done rapidly be- 
fore the United States distillers could 
be reestablished. Seagram made a false 
start in March, 1934. Its “VY. O.” 
bond “took,” but not in sufficient 
quantity to make it profitable. Then 
in July of that year it introduced the 
5 and 7 Crown blends. These blends, 
from the Canadian base, emulated the 
G & W 5, 3 and 2 Stars, introduced 
in this country in February. But the 
Bronfmans worked out an exclusive 
distributor set-up, and through terrific 
advertising pressure began to create de- 
mand for them. In the next ten 
months they sold 40,000,000 bottles. 

Schenley began its career by hiring 
Grover Aloysius Whalen, erstwhile 
greeter, police commissioner and dry 
goods expert. Then it started in to be 
a good angel to the label and bottle 
manufacturers. It had good plants and 
some good brands, which were 
promptly subordinated to scores of 
new brands. Add the various domestic 
products to the 124 Schenley imports 
and you had a merchandising mad- 
house of no small proportions. The 
company designed a ‘‘mark of merit” 
to hold them together. “Golden Wed- 
ding” brand alone, on which consid- 
erable advertising sums were spent, 
was a source of much confusion. In 
the early part of 1934 it was every- 
thing from a bottled-in-bond to a low- 
priced blend. Presently it emerged, 
however, as promotional spearhead. 

While Sam Bronfman was getting 
control of and combining Distillers 
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Schenley has floundered less, has even 


started rapidly to “go places” since 
Lewey Rosenstiel asserted himself. He 
is a “dynamic opportunist.” 


Corporation-Seagram’s, Ltd., Harry 
Hatch was becoming the other large 
Canadian distiller by doing a similar 
job with Hiram Walker-G & W- 
Gooderham (pronounced Goo-drum) 
& Worts was even older (by 25 years) 
than Joseph E, Seagram & Sons. It 
had, in fact, been established in 1832. 
Some months before the Post-Prohibi- 
tioners were being urged to “Say Sea- 
gram’s and Be Sure,” G & W was 
urging ‘Look for the Stars.” G & W 
also had a dealer price maintenance 
policy, which worked pretty well until 
other distillers adopted it. . . . Hiram 
Walker, pending completion of a 
$4,000,000 distillery at Peoria, started 
to sell “Canadian Club” bonded 
whisky . . . and wound up bidding for 
the gin market on a price basis. 

Both Schenley and Hiram Walker- 
G & W were notable that first year 
for their high executive turnover. 
Schenley had even more new advertis- 
ing managers than the latter had new 
vice-presidents in charge of sales. 

The Kentucky companies, however, 
have been more stable. Frankfort be- 
gan with good Kentucky and Maryland 
plants, some good old names like 
“Paul Jones,” “Four Roses,” ‘Mead- 
wood” and “Antique.” It had. also 
some cheaper whiskies like ‘Shipping 
Port.” Concentrating on the better, 
however, with simple advertising 
which did not claim that in these bot- 
tles were the distilled essences of 
crowns and stars, Frankfort built a 
moderate volume in older whisky at 
good prices. It advertised, in news- 
papers and magazines, at a rate of 
somewhat more than $1,000,000 and 
kept its products consistently in mind. 
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Less aggressive among the Kentuck- 
ians was Brown-Foreman. This com- 
pany was slower than Frankfort to get 
started in sales and merchandising. (It 
has not yet a truly nation-wide busi- 
ness.) And when Brown-Foreman did 
get started, the names of the whiskies 
it chose to promote were ‘Here's 
How!” and “Good Luck!” Perhaps 
the company, or its advertising agency, 
felt that such bright, vigorous names 
(which whisky men agreed were pretty 
awful) might overcome apathy and 
sluggishness in other directions. 


Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., began 


Hughes 


Overshadowed by Bronfmans, Fleisch- 

mann of Calvert and Willard Karn, his 

bridge-playing vice-president, neverthe- 

less have kept their whisky alive all 
summer. 


under the handicap of being, despite 
its name, primarily a rectifier. Henry 
Kaplan, president, had been in the in- 
dustrial alcohol business prior to Re- 
peal. For whisky he had a small plant 
in Newark, New Jersey. He acquired, 
however, two good names—‘Three 
Feathers” and later “Green River.” 
Forced to buy all his whisky, he never- 
theless competed favorabiy with the 
large distillers. 

Calvert’s debut was somewhat con- 
fused. It had to do with Lord Cal- 
vert’s landing at Baltimore and with 
wedding rings on a “perfectly mar- 
ried’ theme. Willard Karn, bridge 
player, is sales vice-president. 

Glenmore, controlled for genera- 
tions by the Thompson family of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, is selling some 
whisky, chiefly ““Glenmore” and ‘‘Ken- 
tucky Tavern” rye, but hardly “pro- 
moting” it, except in the “Good Old 
Kentucky” manner. 

Nineteen-thirty-four ended with 
much merchandise sold but no brands 
imprinted. Continental was slipping 
in volume; National Distillers defen- 
sive; Frankfort stable; Schenley and 
Hiram Walker muddled; Seagram’s 
Crowns the spectacular sales maker of 
the final six months. 

What of 1935? 


Continental slipped more rapidly, 
“Cobb’s Creek’’ and certain other in. 
troductions have hardly stemmed the 
tide. It will probably end by con. 
cerning itself almost wholly with a few 
controlled states. 

National Distillers, on the other 
hand, decided to fight back. First it 
tried to meet the popularity of the Ca- 
nadian blends by putting all the glory 
of the House of Windsor and the Brit- 
ish Empire on its ‘‘Royal” and ‘‘Regal” 
brands sold through Penn-Maryland. 
Then it started heavy promotion of 
“Crab Orchard” as a 15-months-old 
$1 straight whisky. Next it employed 
Herpicide’s “going, going, gone!’’ for 
its 16-year-old brands. More recently 
it has reduced the price of its bonds 
about a dollar a quart and has given 
promotional emphasis to them. The 
combination of efforts, it was said, has 
placed National definitely in first placc. 

While National Distillers was wrap- 
ping the British flag, so to speak, 


A “shrewd poli- 
tician” is “Cy” 
Newman, presi- 
dent of Pub- 
licker Commer- 
cial Alcohol 
Company, con- 
trolling Conti- 
nental Distilling. 
He has “un- 
loaded” a lot of 
whisky in state- 
store areas. 


around United States blends, Schenley 
(with a Consolidated Distillers’ Ca- 
nadian base!) was wrapping the 
United States flag around its new 
“American Cream” whiskies. Most of 
its progress this year, however—and it 
has made real progress—has come 
through concentrating on the straight 
whisky market on a price basis and by 
spending some $3,000,000 in advertis- 
ing to enforce it. Despite its scores of 
brands, the bulk of Schenley’s business 
is now done in “Old Quaker’ and 
“Cream of Kentucky” straight whiskies 
and in “Wilken Family” blend of 
cheap whiskies. “Wilken Family’ was 
introduced in August to compete with 
Seagram’s addition of ‘‘Julius Kessler.” 
It is said to be selling faster than Kess- 
ler, because it uses the personality 
angle to better advantage. 

Seagram’s reported “high-handed”’ 
methods with the trade were accepted 
when Seagram’s consumer demand was 
greater. But the trade has rebelled a 
bit lately, with the Seagram type of 
blends less popular than they were, 
and competition has made the most of 
it. The organization is closely knit, 
however, and will continue to be 
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CHEVROLET seeps 45 branches on 
assembly plonts TN HIGH GEAR 


with Bell System Teletypewriter Service 


CHEVROLET furnishes fast, economical trans- 
portation to America, and the Bell System 
furnishes fast, economical communication to 
Chevrolet. 

Teletypewriter Exchange Service was intro- 
duced two years ago to connect one regional 
sales office and its subsidiary zone offices with 
the home office at Detroit. It proved so 
satisfactory that service was soon extended 
to other offices. Today, 45 cities are 
included in a closely co-ordinated network 
which covers the entire United States. 

Traffic normally flows from the zone 
offices to the regional offices, to the 
Detroit headquarters, or Flint factory, 
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and return, but any individual office can talk 
in type direct to any other if occasion arises. 
Originally installed for sales purposes, the 
service is now used for advertising, account- 
ing, administrative and manufacturing mat- 
ters as well. 

The speed, the close two-way contact and 
the accurate written records which “typing- 
by-wire” provides, have proved invaluable to 
Chevrolet and to hundreds of other firms 
large and small. Probably your own business 

could employ it profitably. Your local 
telephone company will be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you. Just call the Business 


Office. No obligation, of course. 
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reckoned with. This despite “‘Hill- 
crest’’"—born September, 1934; died, 
December, 1934; buried, April, 1935 
—-and “Calvert,” which ran up large 
losses in its “perfectly married’’ days 
but which is now staging a big come- 
back with its ‘‘clear heads” theme and 
its under-a-dollar blend, ‘““Old Drum.” 
With a million-dollar campaign and 
aggressive merchandising its daily av- 
erage sales now are said to be running 
better than average weeks last year. 

To its Canadian Club “Ace” Hiram 
Walker attempted in the Fall of 1934 
to build a four-card blend straight. 
The other three—like Oldetyme's 
Gold and Silver and Blue Feathers, 
the Seagram Crowns, the G & W 
Stars—were respectively, King, Queen 
and Jack of Clubs. The house of cards 
was not very stable. Hiram Walker- 
G & W in the States is now under- 
going a new ‘‘change of management.” 

Frankfort, after 1934's stability, 
floundered a bit in the early days of 
1935, and decided that some new 
blood might help. James F. Brown- 
lee was brought in from General 
Foods as president, William H. Veena- 
man becoming chairman of the board. 
Frankfort, however, has continued 
consistent in trying to rebuild old 
brands. It continues to emphasize 
“Four Roses’’ (not four different roses 
in as many price classes!), “Paul 
Jones” and “Antique.” Lately, in car- 
toon style, it has revived “Old Oscar 
Pepper,” with Steig’s characters ex- 
pressing it as “OOP!” 


Leaders Reduce Bonded Prices 


Working under great pressure Olde- 
tyme has improved its standing. First, 
with an arrangement with Consoli- 
dated Distillers of Canada (which had 
first tried, without success, to invade 
the United States on its own), it mtro- 
duced “Green River” bonded whisky. 
Then it acquired Corby-Consolidated, 
that organization's distributing subsid- 
iary in this country. Lately it acquired 
the Thomas Ward distillery in Mary- 
land and will soon have another in 
Kentucky. From a_ merchandising 
angle, Oldetyme is rated “‘livest” for 
its size in the whisky business. It has 
also followed the lead of National 
Distillers and Schenley in reducing the 
price of its bonded whisky. 

Brown-Foreman has largely aban- 
doned “Here's How’ and ‘Good 
Luck” in favor of “King of Ken- 
tucky,’” which was recently introduced 
in large space in the Middle West. 
This company has, however, it is said, 
an “‘ace in the hole’’ in ‘Old Forester” 
bourbon. The product has never been 
advertised. 

Glenmore is still waiting. The or- 

(Continued on page 606) 
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Alphabetical Agencies Busy 
While Congress Rests 


Important Developments Expected at December 9 


NRA Meeting—FTC Looming Larger in Advertis- 
ing Field—Brookings Praises AAA. 


Washington, November 9 


HERE is plenty popping at 
NRA these days. 
Major Berry, “George L.’’, as 


he is familiarly known, sent a 
letter to industrial leaders about a con- 
ference of industry, labor and con- 
sumer representatives in Washington, 
December 9—with the Government to 
participate only at the invitation of 
the conference itself. Too, he sent a 
letter to labor which caused repercus- 
sions in the industrial camp. 

Out of the melee came a few sig- 
nificant trade winds. Preeminent is 
the strong shift toward signalizing the 
December meeting. When the possi- 
bility first was broached, it was taken 
tamely. Now it bids fair to reach 
cyclonic proportions. 

As a matter of fact, there is belief 
that the permanent future of indus- 
trial and governmental, if not labor, 
relations will have a nucleus, if not an 
actual beginning at the conference. 
Such an outcome, it is talked confi- 
dentially in Washington, is inevitable. 
It can work two or three ways. 

In the first place, should the con- 
ference decide there must be no fur- 
ther ‘administration’ of their affairs 
by the Government, a tangible shaping 
of a permanent relationship of indus- 
try and labor apart from the Govern- 
ment would be drawn quite naturally 
enough. Not much ouhins is placed 
in the likelihood of labor accepting 
any such arrangement, however. 

In the second place, if legislation is 
to be proposed, it will receive its ini- 
tial mold and general design from the 
sessions of this comprehensive con- 
clave. The decision is up to the dele- 
gates as to the type of legislation, its 
extent and nature. 

In the third place, if the sessions 
end in discord, proposals pro and con 
will be set forth. Industry will choose 
one course, labor another, consumer 
representatives possibly another; Con- 
gress undoubtedly will enter the pic- 
ture, and from the three a permanent 
die will be cast. 

Into this picture, however, other fac- 
tors enter. The NRA is deep in a 
study—almost forgotten generally—of 
industrial trends both with and with- 
out codes. Data are being unearthed 


in due scientific fashion from 42 in- 
dustries through 54 NRA ‘“‘State”’ of- 
fices and 150 branch offices in Cities, 
From heavy industries, from small in- 
dustries, from distributing agencies, 
facts are coming to light. (The study 
at the moment is dealing particularly 
with the distribution phase.) 

Under microscopes of NRA experts 
these data will be dissected and an- 
alyzed and tossed into the plump lap 
of the Congress. Scheduled to be as- 
sembled and ready by December 15, 
they will be weighed in the balance 
with the results of the ‘Berry -con- 
ference.” 

Pending the general shaping of the 
picture, NRA Consumers’ Division is 
planning to create a legislative branch 
to watch the consumer’s interests be- 
fore the lawmakers—in case industry 
and labor should overlook him in their 
ironing out of differences. 

* * & 


But NRA is by no means the only 
stir of interest to business underneath 
the deceptive calm of Washington 
these days. 

The Federal Alcohol Administration, 
for instance, is in the midst of a few 
gestations of its own. Recently con- 
cluding hearings on labels and adver- 
tising on liquors, it is now speeding 
to final form suitable rules and regu- 
lations to be promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on November 
15. They probably will be effective 
January 1. No sooner done with this, 
than the FAA will go into the issue of 
misbranding and false advertising of 
wines with hearings November 22. 

This question of advertising liquors 
and wines is lifting its head also in 
another agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: The Federal Trade Com- 
mission. FTC looms large in the ad- 
vertising field, as anyone familiar with 
advertising problems well knows. In 
the last few months among its cases 
have been 20 or so relating to alcohol. 
These relate principally to distributors 
or rectifiers or bottlers representing 
themselves as having distilleries when, 
as a matter of fact, they serve only as 
distributors. 

Then, the FTC has had a host of 
advertising matters in other fields, nat- 

(Continued on page 610) 
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It takes more than desire to put a mechanical refrigerator in your home. It takes 
plenty of hard cash. And today, in Oklahoma and North Texas, farmers have 
exactly what it takes. 


To date, in 1935, one distributor of kerosene-operated refrigerators for farm use 
reports sales 5 times as heavy as in 1934. Other lines going exclusively to 
farmers are showing increases. 

Whether you are selling automobiles, tractors, trucks, radios, washing machines 
or any other item bought by farmers, there is proof of buying power for you in 
this story. Concentrate in this Oklahoma-North Texas farm area. And like 
Electrolux, place your advertising in The Farmer-Stockman. 


The FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Now more than 225,000 Circulation—Covering Oklahoma and North Texas 
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Some Simple Rules for 
Conducting a Wide- 
Awake Sales Meeting 


BY CLARENCE N. 


F any sales meeting is to be a suc- 

cess, there must be a definite pro- 

gram to follow, from the first an- 

nouncement of the meeting to the 
final adjournment. The preliminary 
arrangements must be carefully taken 
care of if the actual meeting program 
is to justify the time and expense im- 
volved—and if it is to mean to the 
men all that it should. 

As an aid to sales supervisors who 
have not had experience in holding 
group sales meetings, and perhaps 
some assistance to those who have had 
such experience, the following sales 
meeting preliminary plans are offered. 
Some of the details may seem quite 
unimportant but each one contributes 
toward the staging of a successful, 
well-organized meeting. 


I. Announcement of meeting. 
1. Notify salesmen well in advance 
of meeting date. 
2. Instruct them to advise you that 
they will be present. 
3. Notify proper company officials. 
4. Invite any outsiders desired. 


Il. Necessary reservations for meeting. 
1. Make hotel room reservations if 
required. 
2. Arrange meeting room reserva- 
tion. 

a. Select room of ample size, 
proper light and ventilation. 

b. If still or motion pictures are 
to be shown, be sure that 
room can be properly dark- 
ened and that proper electri- 
cal service is available. Also 
that fire laws will not be 
violated. 

c. If mechanical equipment is to 
be shown at meeting be sure 
permission will not be denied 
by building management. 

d. Select menus for meals. A 
heavy meal at midday has a 
tendency to make people 
sleepy at afternoon session. 


III. Equipment which should all be ar- 
ranged for so it will all be in place 
before meeting starts. 

1. Pedestal board or blackboard, to 
be used for writing or for hang- 
ing of charts that will be used 
by speakers. 

2. Wall banners, placards or signs. 

3. Notebooks and pencils for every- 
one. 

4. Phonograph or radio if desired. 

5. Picture projection equipment if 
needed. 


CONE 


a. Projector with necessary ex- 
tensions. 
b. Screen. 
c. Films or slides. 
6. Charts to be used by speakers. 
Adequate chairs, cuspidors, and 
ash trays in meeting room. 
8. Ice water and glasses for crowd. 
9. Table in front of room and 
chairs for chairman and speakers. 
10. Pitcher of water, glasses and 
gavel on speaker’s table. 
11. Any products or literature to be 
displayed. 


cordance with special suggestions on 
that subject. 


VII. Speakers: If any outside speakers 
are to be on the program they 
should be arranged for in ample 
time and should be advised at what 
time they will be wanted to appear 
and how much time they will be 
allotted. 


The frequency and size of meetings 
will be governed by various circum- 
stances affecting your particular busi- 
ness. In some businesses it is desir- 
able to have salesmen, operating in 
metropolitan areas, together for a very 
short ‘‘pep” meeting at the beginning 
of each day. The purposes of such 
meetings are to have the men ready to 
start their day’s work at the prescribed 
time, make daily reports, and give 
them a short sales talk that will fill 
them with enthusiasm for the day's 
work. Such meetings must be of short 
duration and the sales talk will prob- 
ably cover only one important sales 
point, followed by an inspirational mes- 
sage designed to stimulate the efforts 
of the salespeople during that day. 


Every company that has salesmen faces the problem of planning 
sales meetings which will form an integral part of the sales training 
plan, and which will give the men maximum help on current selling 
difficulties. These extracts from a course in “Practical Field Sales Man- 
agement” (designed primarily for sales supervisors) should, therefore, 
be of great interest to the officers in the army of selling. 

The complete course contains 18 chapters. Its author, Clarence N. 
Cone, has had wide experience in almost every branch of selling. He 
was formerly salesman, branch manager and sales supervisor for .the 
Safe-Cabinet Company; dealer, sales supervisor, manager of sales edu- 
cation, assistant general sales manager and export manager for Delco 


Light Company. Such companies as Royal Typewriter, Todd, and 
Sonotone have adopted this course. 


VI. 


12. Announcement of — time and 
place of meeting, posted in hotel 
lobby. (See that clerks at reg- 
istration and information desks 
are informed also.) 

Newspaper arrangements: Arrange- 

ments should be made with local 

newspaper to run an advance story 
and a story on the day of the 
meeting. 

Photographer: If a photograph of 

the group attending meeting is 

wanted the arrangements should be 
made in advance. 


Program: The program should be 
carefully prepared in advance in ac- 


In other cases weekly meetings are 
held, usually on Saturday or on Mon- 
day morning. 

Saturday is often considered the 
worst day of the week for salesmen to 
accomplish results in the territory, 
therefore the most desirable day on 
which to hold a meeting without in- 
terfering with sales activity. Saturday 
meetings can be half-day or all-day 
sessions as the circumstances require, 
and for that reason can have a com- 
prehensive program. 
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LOOKING DOWN HYDE STREET HILL 


The Call-Bulletin and 
the cable cars—both deeply 
rooted in the life of 
San Francisco 


JUST AS ARDENT A 
SPACE BUYER: Yui HUH, BUT 
WHAT | WANT TO KNOW 
IS WHICH SAN: FRANCISCO 
DAILY NEWSPAPER CARRIES 


Of course, space buyers do not have to journey to San Francisco to 


learn which daily newspaper carries the most display advertising — our 


linage looks good in Media Records, thank you! 


But, while we're on the subject, we might add—1935 is the fourteenth 
consecutive year of evening Call-Bulletin leadership in San Francisco 


daily display advertising. 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block & Associates 


The chief argument in favor of a 
Monday morning meeting is that the 
messages will be fresh in the minds of 
the sales force as they start the week's 
work and will therefore be more effec- 
tive than a Saturday meeting, the effect 
of which may wear off over Sunday. 
These are matters you will have to 
decide for yourself if your company 
does not have a definite policy con- 
cerning them. 

In still other cases monthly or quar- 
terly meetings are considered advis- 
able. Such meetings usually last an 
entire day and sometimes more, de- 
pending on the nature of the program 
to be presented. When meetings are 
held thus infrequently it is usually be- 
cause the people attending live a con- 
siderable distance from the central 
meeting place so that the time and ex- 
pense of attending make more fre- 
quent gatherings inadvisable. 

Regardless of the size or the fre- 
quency of sales meetings, the greatest 
care should be exercised in the prepar- 
ation of the program. A definite time 
schedule should be worked out in ad- 
vance and should be strictly adhered 
to. Each talk on the program should 
be carefully planned so that it can be 
presented in the allotted time. No 
talk should last longer than 45 min- 
utes unless you are absolutely certain 
that it will hold the attention of the 
people present. Usually 30 to 45 
minutes is as long a time as people 
care to listen to one voice without im- 
terruption. 


Time Out for a Stretch 


If you are conducting a meeting un- 
assisted, you will find it wise to have 
an intermission of a few minutes, or 
an open discussion period, following 
each half or three-quarter hour talk. 

If there are others on the program 
this is mot mecessary, because the 
speakers can alternate and the change 
of speakers relieves the monotony. 
However, you should always arrange 
for a 10-minute intermission in the 
middle of any session lasting three 
hours or longer, to give those in at- 
tendance a chance to walk around and 
be relieved from the strain of sitting 
in the same position. If you do not 
do this, you will find your audience 
becoming restless with many of them 
getting up and leaving the room, 
which greatly disrupts the meeting. 

If you find your audience getting 
restless or sleepy it is even advisable, 
sometimes, to stop for a minute in the 
middle of a talk, ask them to stand in 
their places, open the windows for 
some fresh air, and perhaps give them 
two or three deep-breathing exercises. 
This should not be necessary if the 
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room is of the right temperature, prop- 
erly ventilated, and if the proper menu 
has been chosen for the preceding 
meal, but it is better to have an or- 
ganized interruption than to have 
the effect of the talk entirely lost by 
inattention. 

The subjects to be discussed at a 
sales meeting are obvious and vary so 
much with different lines of business 


_ that it hardly seems advisable to give 


any definite outline of suggestions 
here. But there are a number of im- 
portant things that seem worth discuss- 
ing in a general way, especially in con- 
nection with the beginning and the 
ending of the program. These are 
really the two vital periods in a well- 
organized program that is run on 
schedule. 

The first half hour or the first hour 
of a program has an important influ- 
ence on its total effectiveness. If the 
interest of your audience is not gained 
in the opening period the remainder 
of the meeting will be much more dif- 
ficult to conduct. 


Since most salespeople are inter. 
ested in orders and sales records, many 
sales organizations have a policy of 
calling for orders as soon as the meet. 
ing is called to order. Before decidin 
to do this it is always well for you to 
find out, through your conversations 
with your men as they arrive, whether 
there will be a reasonable showing of 
orders when they are called for. If 
orders were asked for and none were 
turned in, the effect would obviously 
be very bad. But if you are assured 
of a reasonable response to your te. 
quest the effect will be good and your 
meeting will be off to an excellent 
start. 

Of course every salesman should re- 
ceive your thanks for the orders he 
turns in; and if any exceptionally large 
amounts are reported those salesmen 
should be asked to stand, one at a 
time, while you pay them some special 
compliment for the good work they 
have done. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the next issue—The Editor). 


To Draft Constitution for 
Federation of Sales Executives 


INCE the Founder Dinner held 

October 17, the National Fed- 

eration of Sales Executives has 

been proceeding with its plan 
and program. As this issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT goes to press, the 
“Committee on Constitution and Pro- 
gram’’ is scheduled to hold an impor- 
tant meeting within the next few days, 
at which meeting many, if not most, 
of the details with respect to the Con- 
stitution and current program will be 
acted upon. 

This should mean that within about 
a fortnight the complete plan will be 
ready for presentation to the various 
sales managers’ associations and clubs, 
as well as to the other sales and mar- 
keting groups which are expected to 
become affiliates of the Federation: 
Meanwhile, the list of charter members 
has continued to grow and not only 
among individuals who occupy im- 
portant official positions with the vari- 
ous sales executive groups, but also 
among individuals who occupy impor- 
tant roles with leading business con- 
cerns. 

Recent additions to the charter mem- 
bership include: H. N. Fisch, presi- 
dent, Forth Worth Sales Managers 
Club; L. C. Sorenson, president, Los 
Angeles Sales Managers Association ; 
R. A. Riley, president, Dallas Sales 
Managers Club; Early R. Cass, chair- 
man, Tulsa Sales Managers Club; J. 
E. O'Leary, president, Pittsburgh Sales 


Managers Club; Wesley A. Gilman, 
president, Sales Managers Association 
of Philadelphia; Frank B. Koller, 
president, Utah Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation; Ray U. Muffley, president, Se- 
attle Sales Managers Club; W. H. 
Bryan, president, Sales Managers Bu- 
reau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce; Everit Terhune, president, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; W. 
V. Ballew, sales manager, The Dr. 
Pepper Company, former president, 
Dallas Sales Managers Club; W. J. 
Cobb, vice-president, Melville Shoe 
Corporation; D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Alfred C. Fuller, 
president, Fuller Brush Company; 
Alan E. Turner, vice-president, Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc.; R. 
A. Whidden, president, Bauer & 
Black; L. D. H. Weld, vice-president, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc.; T. K. Quinn, 
vice-president, General Electric Com 
pany; E. C. Gordon, sales manager, 
Bovril Division, William Scull Com 
pany; Bert Haase, director, Advertis 
ing Research Foundation; W. W 
Wachtel, vice-president, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company; L. R. Boulware. 
general sales manager, Easy Washing 
Machine Corporation; E. M. Grable, 
vice-president, The Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Company; James W. 
Hook, president, Geometric Tool Com- 
pany, and C. D. Garretson, president, 
Electric Hose & Rubber Company. 
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Selling Through the Drug Stores 
In Los Angeles— 


THESE FACTS WILL INTEREST YOU- 


t. Metropolitan Los Angeles, with a population of approximately a Million and 
a Half, has about 800 Retail Drug Outlets. 


: Of these, 110 are ‘chain’ drug stores—the balance being individually owned 
i, ‘independents.’ 
2 


According to the best available statistics, the 110 chain store units do more than 
65% of the business transacted by the entire 800 outlets. 


These chain drug organizations depend very largely upon newspaper advertising 
for their business—and they consistently carry considerably more of their copy in 
THE EVENING HERALD AND EXPRESS than in any other Los Angeles Daily. 


-—-and for the Nationally advertised products sold through the 
drug stores,—such as medical items, toilet requisites and liquors, 
THE HERALD AND EXPRESS also carries far more advertising 


than any other Los Angeles Daily, Morning or Evening. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD’£xpress 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 
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~~ Read every week by more than 2,400,000 Active-Minded Families — THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY e¢ 
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PUBLISHERS: COLLIER’S e 


cause they wont 
wait tor the terry: 


Sixty million dollars in steel flung 
across a river. Fifty million dollars to tun- 
nel a speedway beneath it. Why? Because 


action-minded people won’t wait fora ferry. 


They’re America’s won’t-wait market. 
The active market. The Collier’s market. 
Men and women who think fast, move 
fast, act fast. Whether they’re sixteen or 
sixty, life is a broad road ahead of them— 
not a narrow rut. They are quick to dis- 
card out-moded opinions and possessions. 
They want everything new when it’s new. 
Show them a motorcar that’s faster—a 
golf ball that goes farther—a radio that 
has longer ears—they want it—get it— 
right now. 

And because Collier’s has caught their 
spirit and their viewpoint, more than 


2,400,000 of these quick-acting, quick- 
spending people (and their families) are 
avid readers of this great national weekly. 
Collier’s automatically attracts eager, ac- 
tive minds, just as it automatically elimi- 
nates slow, grooved minds from its 
readership. 


Advertisers getting out of the groove 
of yesterday, are finding this won’t-wait— 
this active Collier’s market—a vitalizing 
influence on their sales. Here advertising 
immediately kindles the flame of interest 
into desire. Collier’s readers see, want, 
get. And Collier’s advertisers get imme- 
diate sameday response. Which is one way 
of explaining why Collier’s has had the 
largest advertising linage gain of any 
weekly in the hard-fighting year, 1935. 


Collier's 
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‘And Your Local Newspaper 


Will Be Glad to Print It!” 


You can’t cram publicity material down the throats of the 
men on the city desks of newspapers, but you can frame 
your releases so that they contain some element that gives 
them news value in the eyes of the publishers and thus 
automatically sends them to the linotype machines rather 
than to the waste basket. Here a newspaper man gives some 
tips that should help you to get your publicity stories used. 


HE title of this little article 

gripes me, and I know from 

having spent some 19 years in 

newspaper work that it gripes 
plenty of other editors, which makes 
it tough on the sales manager. 

But it’s the sale managers’ own fault 
for attempting to pull the wool over 
the eyes of a class of hommes who not 
only don’t have wool pulled over their 
eyes, but are in the business of pulling 
the wool off some other guy’s eyes. 

The job of sales manager is to get 
sales, to boost the ability of his men 
to produce more sales—and one of the 
necessary adjuncts to getting sales is 
getting favorable publicity. 

But newspapers in this day and age 
are having dinned into their ears the 
constant warning to beware of pub- 
licity. “Let them pay for it” is the 
slogan almost umiversally in these 
United States, and as a newspaper man 
of good repute (at least in my own 
and my associates’ estimation) and of 
long standing, I can say that the news- 
paper is justified. 


Boy, Junk This Tripe! 


No sales manager who hasn't 
watched the wheels go ‘round in a 
newspaper office can appreciate the im- 
mense amount of positive junk which 
comes to the editorial sanctum in the 
course of a day, begging to be printed, 
but usually winding up in special File 
A, which is a fireproof receptacle 
standing about three and a half feet 
high, about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, and emptied daily by the jan- 
itor into a bale which goes to the 
junkman at a few cents a hundred 
pounds. 

As a ——_ man who has per- 
sonally junked enough publicity 
“crap” sent out by sales managers and 
salesmen to build a monument equal to 
Washington’s famous obelisk, I 
haven't any quarrel with the sales man- 
ager who does try to get something 
into the Pape especially for a meri- 
torious product, as most products are 


in one way or another. BUT—the meth- 


od of procedure, and, in most cases, 
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BY 
J. D. MYERS 


Illinois State Register 
Springfield, Illinois 


the manner of the copy, is positively 
terrible. I say this not to discourage 
the sales manager, but rather to point 
out to him HOW he can get his copy 
into the daily paper, and therefore to 
the largest number of readers and 
probable consumers of his product. 

Newspapers of the metropolitan 
type (others don’t count so far as real 
publicity goes) don’t object to good 
publicity matter which has news value. 
In fact, they favor it; but they are not 
in business for the purpose of boosting 
some other firm’s business at their own 
expense. 


News, Please, Not Applesauce 


Not that the newspapers desire pay- 
ment for a good publicity story which 
has news value, but they prefer to 
have the news angle presented first 
and foremost, with the soft pedal on 
the advertising. 

In a news story the advertiser has 
an opportunity to get sonvething he 
can get in no other way, and that is a 
piece of information that will do him 
some good among the largest number 
of readers at practically no cost above 
multigraphing and addressing and his 
stamps. : 

But few sales managers putting out 
news releases realize, unfortunately, 
that publicity becomes news only when 
it hits someone who comes into contact 
with the paper—a reader, an advertiser, 
an employe or organization in the 
newspaper's sphere of activity. 

Most news releases of publicity, un- 
fortunately, are generalizations. No 
doubt this may be considered necessary 
from the standpoint of the sales man- 
ager in order to cover a wide range of 
territory, but $500 spent on a general 
news release to 1,000 newspapers 
brings the cost per actual acceptance 


to $5 per acceptance if only 100 news. 
papers use the story out of the 1,000 
to which it was sent. 

A thoroughly localized news release, 
however, sent to 250 newspapers at a 
cost of $500, for which the great bulk, 
if mot all the newspapers, will find 
space, certainly pulls down the cost of 
each individual release considerably— 
and, best of all, gets results. 

To illustrate, here are two news re. 
leases, one such as is usually turned 
out by publicity departments under the 
direction of sales managers, and the 
other a thoroughly localized item. It 
need not take a judge of news to de- 
cide which wil] get into the paper and 
which will not. Here they are: 


(1) 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 10—The Up- 
lift Elevator Company of this ‘city today 
announced completion of a contract with 
the Highlands Hotel Company for installa- 
tion of two modern elevators in the new 
annex of the hotel in Springdale, Arkansas. 

The Uplift company’s elevators were 
chosen after careful inspection of a number 
of competitive elevators, and were selected 
because of their durability and ease of op- 
eration. The safety factor also was taken 
into consideration by the hotel company. 

The installation represents the fifteenth 
large elevator installation for the Uplift 
company in the last ten months, George A. 
Jones, president, said. 

The Uplift company has been construct- 
ing elevators for the last thirty-three years 
and is one of the leading elevator manu- 
facturing firms in the country. 


(2) 

John H. Jones, manager of the High- 
lands Hotel, announced today the award of 
a contract for $36,000 for the installation 
of three modern elevators in the hotel 
annex now under construction. Work of 
installation will start at once, Mr. Jones 
said, by Uplift Elevator Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The new elevators will be of the high- 
speed type, thoroughly automatic, and were 
selected by Mr. Jones because of their high 
safety factor, he said. 

The new elevators will give the hotel the 
finest equipment of its type available, and 
bring the hotel up to the Class A rating 
among hotels. 

Mr. Jones, who has personally super- 
vised the construction of the new annex, 
also announced that the work of erection 
is proceeding somewhat ahead of schedule. 
He expects to have the grand opening in 
March. 


Now what is the vital difference be- 
tween the stories? The first is that the 
No. 2 story is localized, revolves about 
Mr. Jones. It is Ais story, not the ele- 
vator company’s. The newspaper de- 
pends on Mr. Jones for news of hotel 
conventions and parties and whatnots, 
and it is their aim to please Mr. Jones, 
not the elevator firm doing the instal- 
lation. 

The value of publicity in this in- 
stance is not to brag about the fineness 
of the Uplift Elevator Company, but 
to call attention to the fact that the 
hotel has new, modern elevators. Any- 

(Continued on page 603) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Potential Audience Ranging from 
13,000,000 to 16,000,000 
Radio Homes 


— which is actually only slightly less 
than the total evening home circula- 
tion. Also, of course, weekday time 
audiences are preponderantl y women, 
and if you sell the woman in the 
home, you’ve sold the one person 
who counts most in family buying. 


Double the Time Available — at 
HALF THE PRICE 
The 10-hour span from 8 a. m. to 
6 p. m.—exactly double the evening 
span in length— allows freer scope 
for program-planning today—at half 
NEC evening rates. (Let us tell you, 
incidentally, how Radio Housewives 


spend every half-hour in the day. 
Figures from recent Market Re- 
search Corporation of America 
survey: have you seen it? We'll 
bring it!) 
Intensely Receptive Mood— 
LOOK AT THE RECORD! 


Into these 10 hours—the 2 3 of a 
woman’s waking life when the bulk 
of home-and-family-planning is done 
—Daytime Radio pours entertain- 
ment, advice, directions, ideas. Its 
hold on woman’s interest is strength- 
ening steadily—as advertisers have 


proved.* Available time, program 


ideas, merchandising suggestions, 
and costs—on NBC networks or local 
stations—are yours for the asking. 


*Send for our book, 
“Sales Begin When 
Programs Begin” 


Tune in the RCA Magic Key Program every Sunday 2 to 3 P.M., E.S.T., on WJZ and associated NBC siations 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON - SAN FRANCISCO 
NOVEMBER 15, 1935 
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Mr. H. B. HIGGINS 


Mr. Higgins began work for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, in Minneapolis, in 
1905. After filling positions with the Com- 
pany in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Kansas 
City, he was made Manager of Plate Glass 
Sales in 1917, General Manager in 1925, and 
in 1928 was appointed a Member of the 
Board, Chairman of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, and elected a Vice-President. 


three-quarters of a century. 


Marketing Flashes 


-— Products—New Jobs—Sales See | 
—QOld Company with Young Ideas Celebrates 


Light a Good Cigar 

The National Commission for Prop- 
aganda and Defense of Havana To- 
bacco, an official bureau of the Cuban 
Government and the Maxon agency, 
start the ball rolling on a campaign to 
restore fine Havana cigars to upper 
vest pockets. 

Nickel “El Punko’s’” are well 
enough when times are hard, the Com- 
mission believes. When epicures can 
again afford to indulge their tastes, 
hand-made cigars should get the call. 
Space will be used in the S.E.P., New 
Yorker, Time, Fortune and Esquire to 
hymn Cuba’s principal crop. The 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Boston Herald-Traveler, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Washington Star, Los An- 
geles Times and San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin will be on the list along with 
drug and tobacco trade journals. 


Quarter Century 


American Oil Company, Baltimore, 
is celebrating 25 years of business life 
with a series of parades, complete with 
floats and ‘‘Silver Queens,” in its ter- 
ritory from Maine to Florida. Brass 
bands, fife and drum corps and his- 
torical tableaux depict the oil industry 
from early days to the present. 

“Amoco News,” rotogravure house 
organ, is being mailed to several mil- 
lion motorists as a reminder of Amo- 
co’s products. But because “motorists 
are primarily interested in things other 
than refiners’ sales stories .. . a num- 
ber of features have been included 
which will make recipients want to 
save the publication for future refer- 
ence: News photos, football schedules 
and a page of ‘Fun on Wheels’— 
—'‘games to play while driving.’ ’ 
Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore, is 
Amoco’s agency. 


Sleepsafe 


Smokers-in-bed who doze off to 
wake amid smoke and flames can now 
nod with an easy mind. Sleepsafe 
Industries, Inc., and science has given 
them “the world’s first and only fire- 
proof mattress. Hold a flame to it— 
a lighted match or the white hot blast 
of a blowtorch. The only result is a 
gradual charring. No flame, no smoul- 
dering, no spreading of fire.” 

In the offices of Arthur H. Fulton 
Company, the New York agency han- 
dling Sleepsafe advertising, the account 
men are striking lights and demon- 
strating to visitors that the mattress is 
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really non-flammable. They are also 
assembling data on the number of 
people who are killed or burned by 
fires in beds. One hotel, they tell SM, 


pare”? Bane 
3 OVERS MES ' 


had 12 fires in a single day because 
drowsy guests forgot to tamp out their 
cigars, cigarettes or pipes. 

A chemical solution, which is, of 
course Sleepsafe’s own secret, impreg- 
nates ‘‘every ounce of material in the 
mattress.’’ It is further sterilized and 
reaches buyers in a sealed carton. Then, 
“vermin which normally infest bed- 
ding cannot live or breed within a 
Sleepsafe.”” Finally, the mattress gives 
“that floating sensation. The softness 
(and the silence) of a cloud.” 

Precedede by a mewspaper teaser 
series, this “happy servant of sleep” 
bows into the New York market No- 
vember 17 with a page in the Times. 
That ad lists 11 metropolitan depart- 
ment stores which are stocking the mat- 
tress and is addressed to “every man, 
woman and child who sleeps in a bed.” 
Other store buyers, it is hoped, will 
read about the innovation and investi- 
gate. Additional markets later. 


No Plagiarism 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston, 
has published a limited edition of a 
booklet, “Yesterday They Were Alive,” 
to induce car owners to drive with 
greater care. 

“Some people may say that this is 
plagiarized from ‘“—And Sudden 
Death’ which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of Reader's Digest and which has 
been reprinted in many magazines and 
newspapers. Actually,” explains Ben- 
nett Moore, Liberty assistant vice-pres- 
ident, “this book has been in prepara- 
tion since last May. It is not nearly 
so bloody. We have tried to teach 
some simple driving lessons—not by 
preaching, but by illustrating what hap- 
pens when common-sense driving rules 
are overlooked.” 

Such booklets and the various ef- 


forts by General Motors and others to 
advance the cause of cautious, consid. 
erate driving are commendable ex. 
amples of public service. If they pre- 
vent only a few of the 36,000 “auto. 
cides” they will be worth while. 


Strictly Fresh Eggs 

“Dated” Egg Corporation, New 
York, joins the parade of dated prod- 
ucts which now stretches from shirts 
to bread. Each package carries two 
dates: One indicating when the eggs 
were packed and government inspect- 
ed, the other giving the day after 
which the eggs are not to be purchased. 

Once that date has passed, it is im- 
possible to repack the eggs, for they 
are wrapped in Cellophane and sealed 
by one of Uncle Sam’s graders. 

A complimentary two-egg sample 
package is given to customers with the 
first carton. If for any reason the trial 
eggs don’t taste just so, the buyer re- 
turns the unopened large carton and 
gets money back. 


Inea Music 


When Ford Motors presents Jose 
Manzanares and his South American 
orchestra over a CBS hook-up begin- 
ning December 1, North Americans 
will hear some Inca music. Maestro 
Manzanares has a repertoire of 5,000 
pieces, including ancient numbers of 
the Andes Indians. 

The Lincoln-Zephyr program will be 
on every Sunday afternoon. Later that 
evening the Ford symphony hour fills 
the 9—10 P.M. period. Fred War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians are heard every 
Tuesday for an hour. Thus, CBS lis- 
teners have three chances of hearing 
the brief Ford commercials. 


Dispo 
Hunter Products Company, Chicago, 
introduces ‘“Dispo,” a disposable 


paper dust mop. “A clean mop every 
time you use it. . When you fin- 
ish . . . tear off the soiled outside 
layer of the Dispo-roll and zip—an 
immaculately fresh mop. 

“Strong enough for floors, Dispo is 
also soft enough for the gentlest dust- 
ing of your finest furniture.” Replace- 
ment rolls cost a dime, the mop is 69 
cents. 


These Change Jobs: 


James P. Margeson, Jr., former v-p 
and gm of Phoenix Hosiery, becomes 
assistant gm and merchandise man- 
ager of Marshall Field’s wholesale and 
manufacturing divisions . . . Henry 
W. Foulds is elected v-p of The Per- 
mutit Company . . . D. H. Bacon, 
ad manager of Surface Combustion, 
Toledo, switches to account man of 
Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh agency. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“1 People like 
| these bought 
1 66% of the 
NEW 1935 
PONTIACS 


(What does this mean in 
terms of your own business?) 


DIE MAKER 


CONDUCTOR PATTERN MAKER ENGINEER 


NOVEMBER 15, 1935 


p ypetsnegad these people are strangers t6 you. Culturally, their 
tastes are quite different from your own. But economically, 
they are your bread and butter! 


The fact that you might not, at first glance, recognize them as 
your best customers, would be understandable. it is only within 
the past decade that the Wage Earner families have quietly 
replaced the white collar market as the primary outlet for consumer 
merchandise: 


Today, for example, Wage Earner housewives buy 61% of a high 
cost household cleaner; 61‘< of a premium priced cod liver oil; 
65% of a mechanical refrigerator; 52°¢ of an expensive mattress. 


And coincidental with the rise of the Wage Earner housewives to 
this pre-eminent market position, where they command two-thirds 
of the retail dollar, a great, national gazine has icall 
grown to meet their reading tastes. 


True Story, with a simplified, personalized editorial appeal in stories 
and Service Departments, reaches 1,900,000 of the most responsible 
housewives in America who seldom if ever, read any other mag- 
azine. It represents the only major magazine penetration point 
into this new vast market (65% of urban America) which buys the 
bulk of all consumer merchandise today. 


You can weigh the values of other big magazines against each 
other for their ability to resell the same small group of housewives 
who were once your only customers. But True Story should have an 
exclusive place on your list because it does an exclusive job among 
the housewives who outnumber and outbuy your older market 2 to 1. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 


122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


333 Michigan Avenve, Chicago, Ill. - New Center Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Statler Bidg., Boston, Mass. - Russ Bidg., Sen Francisco, Cal. 


SOURCE: R. 1. POLK PHOTOS: UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, BLACK 80x 
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Flying Bird: In Chinook language “Kalakala” means that, and the name is appropriate for 

the Puget Sound Navigation Company’s ferry. This first completely streamlined vessel has a 

speed of 18 knots. It runs between Seattle and Bremerton in 45 minutes with 2,000 passengers 
and 110 automobiles. Engines are Diesel, the largest ever installed on a ferry. 


esigning to Sell 


Old and New: McKesson & Robbins’ own package depart- 

ment re-styled the Albatum jars and now the labels are 

easily read; wide mouths and better display are other 
advantages for the cold remedy. 


Eye-Openers: Above and 
at ri . Chas 
ie’s decanter for  after- . y * a 
uve lotion and etc punys deve fer srt 
- , the day off right. e 
ny nee ee polished chromium coffee 
ng ° : If 
cap clasps firmly over a aiding hn pend pon 
ground glass stopper. On cream pitcher are of the 
_ oy ve Ss same material. Handles 
— _— “eal are of ivory composition. 
niere strike a masculine Cleverly, the three pieces 

nete. stack into small space. 
Price $3.50 for the set. 


Topper: (Left) Lenther- 


You'd Never Guess: (Right) 
The Bakelite molded container 
looks like a powder or jewelry 
box, but it holds a reel of type- 
writer ribbon. A close fitting 
lid permits it to be re-used for 
either of those purposes, or for 
clips, rubber bands, ete. It is 
made in Germany. 


SALES MANAGEMENT? 


HEN the founders of these 
WW vices States set their hands 
to the Declaration of Independence, 
they inscribed their famous signatures 
with quill pens taken from a holder 
consisting merely of a cup filled with 
sand. Nearly a century later, when 
the Emancipation Proclamation was 
signed, sand and quills had been re- 
placed by steel Spencerian pens and 
metal pen-racks. Today, either of 
these writing equipments would seem 
grotesque in the home or office. In- 
stead, gracefully-designed fountain 
pen holders of lustrous Bakelite Mate- 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


BAK 


TO BAKELITE RESINOID IN 1935 


rials meet new standards of beauty 
and convenience. 

This final evolution of the pen is 
typical of the improvement that has 
occured in scores of other present- 
day articles through the application 
of modern Bakelite Materials, both 
molded and laminated. Clock cases, 
calendar stands, ash trays and vacuum 
bottles—to name only a few examples 
—are everyday products which have 
gained in both beauty and produc- 
tion economy through use of Bakelite 
Materials. 

Rich and lustrous in appearance, 


exceptionally durable, and resistant 
to moisture, oils and chemicals, 
Bakelite Materials furnish invaluable 
aid in making products more attrac- 
tive, more practical and saleable. 
We urge you to investigate the un- 
usual adaptability of Bakelite Mate- 
rials when designing new products 
or redesigning old. Write for our 
illustrated booklets, 26M, “Bakelite 
Molded” and 26L,"BakeliteLaminated. 


oS 
a 


The modern pen set of Bakelite Cast Resinoid 
was designed by Thomas Tibbs for the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LITE 


REGISTERED B w ® PAT. OFF 
“The registered trode morks shown obove distinguish moteriols numerical sign for infinity, or wnlimind quantity " symbolizes the infinite 
@envtectured by Satelite Corporction. Under the copite! “8” ls the oo number of present ond future wses of Botelite Corporation's products” 


~9OLOo-—- GEREWVE R AN NWNEWVERSAR WY — 193 5 
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Quick Change: Walter Dorwin Teague transformed the grand ball--oom of the Hotel Astor, New York, into the Ford Motor exhibit in 
24 hours. The rococo interior at left, built the same year the first Ford began to chug, was turned into a red, blue and white display 


hall with framework covered by cloth. 


Christmas Gift: With 
Santa Claus just one 
page off on the calendar, 
Cannon Mills devises a 
holiday package of 
towels that is guaran- 
teed to set the recipi- 
ent’s blood to coursing 
briskly. Bright colors 
fit the Yuletide spirit 
and make for cheerful 
bathrooms, while the 
assortment is varied 
enough to harmonize 
with almost any decora- 
tive scheme. 


The effect was one of great solidity, but the weight was slight. Photos by Wendell MacRae, 


Fashions to Cars: (Left) Helen Dryden, fashion authority, turns 

from clothes and such to design the Studebaker “President.” She 

is the only woman to invade this hitherto masculine field. The new 
model was shown first at the Automobile Show. 


Nip for a Cat: (Below) The Catnip Toy should provoke purrs 
of joy from any Tabby and Tabitha. Gair Cartons, Inc., created 
the gay-colored package to catch the eye of feline owners. 


Midget Moistener: (Above) Robert Heller designed this compact 

humidifier for A. C, Gilbert to fit small spaces and pocketbooks. 

Of chrome and black, it measures only 8 by 1234 inches, weighs ° 

pounds. For all its smallness, however, it will humidify 12,000 

cubic feet of air, enough for a 6-room house. It sells for $25: 
operates on A. C. current only. 


MESIGNH ING TO SELL 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ry R NOVE Re Say—the only 


turnover your product gets is when we dust it! 


Discouraging? Yes. But more important, it is 
a signal that something is probably wrong at 
the point of sale. 


If this happens in the merchandising of your 
product, has it occurred to you that we might 


be able to help you find out the reason why? 


We have practically grown up with package 


merchandising. We have seen many problems 


solved and had a share in their solving. This 
accumulated experience is yours without obliga- 
tion. But if yours is a new, problem, you will 
find us ready and willing to work with you in 
solving it. 

A letter to us may help you solve your prob- 
lem. Address the Sales Promotion Department 
of the American Can Company, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Listen to 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


NOVEMBER 15, 1935 


BEN BERNIE 
“and all the lads” 


TUESDAY NIGHT. 
N.B.C. WJZ NETWORK 
9 P.M., E.S.T. 
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OVLLC 


FOR SICK 
SALESMEN 


If you have something you 
want to sell in the Newark 
market (and it’s one swell 
place to sell anything!), give 
it an even chance. Don’t ex- 
pect it to shout at customers 
from the dealer’s shelves. Give 
it a front—and a background. 
Give it a schedule of advertis- 
ing in the NewarK EVENING 
News. Somehow, salesmen 
feel better when they know 
they have the Newark Eve- 
ninG News on their side. They 
want it because the retailer 
And the retailer 


wants it because he wants 


wants it. 


sales and knows this news- 
paper gets them for him— 
quick! The paper that is read 
daily by almost every family 
in the market isn’t going to 
miss many takers for what 
you have. Try it and see the 
whole sales gang perk up, and 
the retailer get right up on 


his toes. 


Newark 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’Mara & Ormssee, INc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 
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Look who they are: 


4 S Radi Manufacturers 
now use Metal Tubes 
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Be modern—get a radio set with Metal Tubes 


Although RCA is cru. 
sading for metal tubes 
in such big-space ads 
as this, it modestly lists 
itself only in alphabeti- 
cal order among the 48 
radio makers joining in 
the drive. Some of the 
48 cooperators also pro- 
duce glass tubes, but 
that’s merely because 
facilities are not yet in 
gear to turn out as many 
metal tubes as are 
needed, explains agency 
Lord & Thomas 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in repay, | 
Magazines, Radio and Window Displays 


Armored Tubes 

RCA buckles on its stoutest breast- 
plate and rides out to battle for metal 
radio tubes. With the cooperation of 
48 set manufacturers, RCA advises 
readers of 100 newspapers up and 
down the land that ‘Metal tubes are 
the sign of an up-to-date radio.” 

More ads will follow ranging in 
size from full pages to 1,000 lines. 
They will repeat that ‘metal tubes, 
designed by the famed General Elec- 
tric laboratories, and made by RCA 
and other tube makers licensed under 
RCA patents, are manufactured with 
a precision that is possible only in 
steel.” The series will run until 
Christmas, 

Some 50,000 reprints of the first ad 
have been distributed by the 48 co- 
Operators to their dealers. Moreover, 
window streamers, stamps, set signs 
and other store display material is go- 
ing to all these dealers. The latter are 
arranging for metal tube sections of 
their local papers. In Atlanta and 
Buffalo the Journal and Evening News 
have issued sizeable sections chock-full 
of local tie-up ads. More metal tube 
issues are on the fire. 

RCA’s Magic Key coast-to-coast 
broadcast on NBC is likewise whang- 
ing away about metal tubes. 

Philco, which blew a loud Bronx 
cheer at all metal tubes (SM, April 
20, 1935), declines to amplify its 


former statement: ‘‘A metal tube might 
develop possibilities in the future; it 
is today still in an experimental stage.” 


Pugilistie Ads 


Advertisers are ransacking the Prize- 
fighters’ Hall of Fame. James Clark 
Distilling Company puts Jawn L. Sul- 
livan into window displays (created by 
Einson-Freeman Company) to pose for 
its John L. Whisky, “The Best Bet 
for Every Round.” 

Omega Oil reproduces a testimonial 
from James J. Corbett with the ad- 
monition ‘“World’s champion now as 
then to knock out pain. Great ath- 
letic trainers specify Omega Oil be- 
cause it does more than ordinary lini- 
ments,” 

Is the bareknuckled bruiser, with 
hair on his brawny chest, to out-pretty 
pretty girls in the advertising ring? 


Stealing a Ride 


The Sunday preceding the Auto 
Show’s opening in Manhattan the 
Times and Herald-Tribune ran bulky 
special motor sections. Naturally all 
the manufacturers used full, half and 
quarter pages. While the cars rolled 
grandly along a trio of urchins climbed 
to the rear bumpers and spare tires. As 
close as possible small adlets of Tydol, 
Gulf Refining and Time clung to the 
big auto announcements. 

(Continued on page 610) 
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Aut advertisers start with the idea 
that theirs is a superior product for 
superior people, and hence should be 
advertised in media that reach superior 
people. This superiority idea usually lasts 
until the selling gets tough. Then it goes 
in the scrap heap; and in New York, The 
News comes into the picture. 

As a case history, take mechanical 
although almost any other 
classification will do as well. 

Back in the years when mechanical 
refrigerators were brand new and sold 
readily, two New York morning papers 
got virtually all the refrigerator linage— 
presumably because they were better 
papers going to better people. 

Along toward the end of 1929 business 
began to be not so good—you remember? 
Then in 1930, General Electric dipped a 
tentative toe in the News pool, with some 
sort of keyed copy. After the first trial, 
more advertisements followed. 

A little later that year, Frigidaire ran 
a test page, complete with dealers’ names 
and a coupon. (We heard unofficially 
that the advertising sold quite a few 
Frigidaires.) So the score on refrigeration 
advertising in The News in 1930 was: 


refrigeration 


1. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
2. FRIGIDAIRE 


Total linage: 14,981 


In 1931, three more new refrigeration 
advertisers came in on a show-me basis. 
The record for the year was: 


1. GENERAL ELECTRIC 

2. FRIGIDAIRE 

3. KELVINATOR 

4. WESTINGHOUSE 

5. WILLIAMS ICE-O-MATIC 


Total linage: 31,715 


In-1932, there were three more converts, 
making a total list of eight. This was the 
year that the retailers took up refrigerators 
in a big way. And as most New York 
retailers knew what The News could do, 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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They all go through 
the same motions— 


there wasn’t much testing on their part. 
The score for 1932: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
. FRIGIDAIRE 
. KELVINATOR 
- WESTINGHOUSE 
. WILLIAMS ICE-O-MATIC 
. NORGE 
. GIBSON 
8. BOHN 


NO Qk WD 


Total linage: 55,085 


In 1933, the list of national accounts in 
this classification dwindled to five. The 
manufacturers began to let the retailers 
buy some of their advertising. And as the 
stores spent most of their allowances in 
The News, the manufacturers thought 
they ought to spend their money in some 
other media. Score: 


. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
. FRIGIDAIRE 

. WESTINGHOUSE 

. NORGE 

. GRUNOW 


Or whNd > 


Total linage: 106,939; Mfrs. 20,796 
Retail 86,143 
In 1934, Kelvinator came back and 
Electrolux came in—bringing the list to 
six. The retailers seemed to be spending 
most of the appropriation—and The News 
was getting the most of it. The score: 


. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
. FRIGIDAIRE 

. WESTINGHOUSE 

- NORGE 

. KELVINATOR 

. ELECTROLUX 


aOnhWHN 


Total linage: 246,838; Mfrs. 48,460 
Retail 198,378 
But in 1935 (first nine months), ten 
manufacturers came back into The News 
under their own signatures. Of these ten 
General Electric and Frigidaire are in their 
sixth consecutive year, Westinghouse is 
in its fifth and Norge is in its fourth. 
Even with the retailers still doing most 
of the advertising, the manufacturers came 


NEW YORK'S 4 


- Kohl Building, San Francisco . 


back with their general copy. The score 
1, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
2. FRIGIDAIRE 
3. WESTINGHOUSE 
4. NORGE 
5. KELVINATOR 
6. ELECTROLUX 
7. GIBSON 
8. GRUNOW 
9. LEONARD 
10. HOTPOINT 
Total linage: 351,164: Mfrs. 37,515 
Retail 313,649 
These ten News accounts are two more 
than the next New York paper has! 


I, is not our assumption that there is 
any particular parallel between refrigera- 
tors and your product. The parallel, ifany, 
is in the mental processes of various kinds 
of advertisers. Many of them are going 
through the same stages as the refrigerator 
advertisers, will eventually arrive at the 
same conclusions that The News is the 
paper to get their dough and get them 
business. The smart ones will discover The 
News, however, without going through 
all the timeworn motions. 

With more than 1,600,000 circulation 
daily and more than 2,700,000 Sunday, 
The News offers at the very lowest cost 
the highest coverage of the best market 
in thiscountry. The News not only reaches 
most of the'refrigerator'prospects, but most 
of anybody’s prospects. And if The News 
isn’t getting most of your advertising in 
this market, you aren’t getting the most 
out of your advertising here! 


fa NEWS 


Tw” PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 East Forty-sEcOND STREET, New York 
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HEARST DAILY PAPERS 


ALBANY . . . . Times-Union 
ATLANTA , . Evening Georgian 
BALTIMORE Evening News-Post 


BOSTON . . .Evening American 


CHICAGO , . .Evening American 


CHICAGO . Herald and Examiner @& 
DETROIT . . . «Evening Times . 


LOS ANGELES , . . . Examiner 
LOS ANGELES , Herald & Express 
MILWAUKEE , . Wisconsin News 
NEW YORK ., . . . «American 
NEW YORK . . Evening Journal 
OAKLAND, ., . Post-Enquirer 
OMAHA .,., - « Bee-News 
PITTSBURGH , . Sun-Telegraph 
ROCHESTER , Evening Journal 
SAN ANTONIO . Evening Light 
SAN FRANCISCO . , . Examiner 
SAN FRANCISCO . = Call-Bulletin 
SEATTLE , ,. Post-Intelligencer 


SYRACUSE, . . Evening Journal 
WASHINGTON , . . . Herald 


WASHINGTON ,. .. . .«. Times 


HEARST SUNDAY PAPERS 


ALBANY ., . . . Times-Union 
ATLANTA, , . « »« American 
BALTIMORE . . . . «American 
BOSTON ... . . Advertiser 
CHICAGO ,. Herald and Examiner 
i 
LOS ANGELES . « » Examiner 
NEW YORK .. . . «American 
OMAHA .... . .« Bee-News 


PITTSBURGH . . Sun-Telegraph 
ROCHESTER . . . . . American 


SAN ANTONIO o 0 « 2 ae 
SAN FRANCISCO . . . Examiner 
SEATTLE . . . Post-Intelligencer 
SYRACUSE .. . . «American 
WASHINGTON ... . Herald 


HEARS 


39 VITAL SELLING 


sR ai ee re ee a] ele 


NECTED ‘SALES POWER 


The safety of flying has been 


greatly. enhanced by the “beam” transmitter. 


Through the pilot’s ear-phones comes the buzz 


or signal which tells him he 1s on the course. 


Millions of families---nearly a 
fifth of the population of the nation -— find 
shopping guidance in the advertising columns of 


39 great Hearst newspapers. 


NEWSPAPERS 


GFORCES IN 18 GREAT MARKET AREAS 


ALL HIS 
CHRISTMAS 
PROBLEMS 

SOLVED 


All Gifts Selected . . . Greet- 
ing Cards Enclosed... Parcels 
Wrapped and Addressed 


in This Easy Way! 


This time-saving idea was suggested by a 
prominent corporation. ‘‘We looked over vari- 
ous gifts,”’ says a high executive, ‘‘then ordered 
two hundred Parker Vacumatic Pens, and Pen 
and Pencil Sets. We believe that many others 
would welcome this idea, if they knew the 
rousing response with which our Parker pres- 
ents were received.” 

_ Simply give your pen dealer your Christmas 
list promptly and request that your Greeting 
Card be enclosed. He will wrap each gift in gay 
Christ mas trappings, and address it as directed. 

Shopping thus should consume only five or 
ten minutes. But far more important is that 
your gift—tf it’s the Parker Vacumatic— will be 
used every day and carried over the heart for lifel 

For this miracle invention contains no rub- 
ber ink sac, no lever filler, no squirt-gun pump. 
It eliminates 14 such parts—thus has room for 
102% more ink without increase in size! That’s 
why we GUARANTEE it mechanically perfect. 

Make a note now to telephone your dealer 
to submit New Parker styles and prices—or 
stop at the nearest pen counter and see them. 
rhe Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


\ 


P For C€ hristmas, Parker gives outright this Handsome 

Plaskon Utility Case with the purchase of a Parker 
Laminated Vacumatic Pen and Pencil Set. Serves as 
permanent depository for cigarettes or jewels. 


Cr— 
VA cuMATS penrect 


GUARANTEE 


. 0, 
Pencils, $2.50, 
Junior, $5; 


50 and $5 
Over-Size, $10 — 
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LOT of ‘“‘stevedores’’ are hard 

at work in the 450 Liggett 

drug stores throughout the 

country. There’s a “Bermuda 
Sweepstakes” going on that gives sales- 
people, store managers, New York 
main office men—even fountain man- 
agers and window trimmers—a chance 
to win a trip to Bermuda by boosting 
sales. So they're ‘loading ship’ right 
now with cargoes of increased sales. 
November 30 is the deadline. Twenty- 
eight winners will sail together January 
11 on a Furness-Bermuda liner for a 
six-day cruise—‘‘millionaires for a 
week.” 

The contest—a Carr Speirs’ plan 
carried out under the eye of H. “Cy” 
Young, manager of the Liggett special 
sales department—started September 1 
and runs three months, ‘‘Sweepstakes” 
tickets are awarded each month for 
making quotas. 

At the end of the second month, 
when this was written, the contest was 


ee ne en 
SHIVER ME TIMBERS 
WE’R GOING TO SAIL 


WITH A FULL SHIP! aot 
| rs) 


Salty phrases and 
pictures like these 
give the bulletins 
of the Liggett sales 
contest a distinctly 
nautical flavor—all 
pointing to the 
Bermuda cruise 
that 28 people in 
all departments 
can win, 


Liggett ““Stevedores’’ Contest Gives 
Every Employe a Chance to Win 


going strong, with another 30 days to 
run. September sales of Liggett’s “own 
goods” were $45,000 above September 
a year ago—also a contest month. Oc- 
tober was about $100,000 ahead of 
October, 1934. Among the 2,500 Lig- 
gett employes, individuals had won 
nearly 6,000 tickets—one for making 
each month’s quota and an extra for 
each 20% over—and more than half 
the 450 stores had exceeded their store 
quotas to November 1. Stores had to 
exceed quotas on total sales as well as 
“own goods” sales in order to win 
tickets for their managers. 

The contest plan varies from any 
previously used by Liggett. It is in- 
tended to give everybody of all grades 
an equal chance by dividing the whole 
contest into six divisions instead of the 
three that have previously covered only 
salespeople, store managers, and dis- 
trict managers. 

Ten headquarters executives, only a 
few of them sales chiefs, are assigned 
regions to supervise and encourage by 
mail and in person. Two of these can 
win. District managers compete 
among themselves for two of the trips; 
store managers for 10, and salespeo- 
ple another 10. In addition, two soda 
fountain managers and two window 
trimmers will be selected by their de- 
partment heads—the fountain men for 
increasing sales of chocolate syrup and 
hot chocolate powder to prove their 
sales ability and for upping gross 
fountain profit; window men for su- 
perior trims to be judged from photo- 
graphs they submit each month. . 

The basic quota plan removes handi- 
caps that had been felt in other “own 
goods” contests by big stores in the 
chain and by high-ranking salesmen. 
When awards were made on percent- 
ages attained above store-wide sales, 
the big stores, whose fountain sales 
usually outweigh merchandise depatt- 
ments, too often dropped out of the 
race early. And when individual 
quotas were figured as a percentage 
above each man’s past performance, 
the top-notchers labored under some- 
what of a disadvantage. 

This time the 
monthly quota for 
a store was deter- 
mined by  av- 
eraging that 
store’s sales of 
Liggett’s “own 
goods” for the 
first five months 
of this year, plus 


(Cont. on p. 609) 
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A HALF CENTURY of SERVICE 


; to, WOMEN of SPOKANE AREA 


RTICLES with appeal to women have been appearing 
in the Spokesman-Review (the “Review” for its 
first decade) and in the Spokane Chronicle for more than 


ig- 1@ | half a century. 
on 
ng 
Even the 4-page papers of the early eighties were punctuated with such 
si references as “dove gray satin foulard brocaded with pink rosebuds”---a 


“Laveuse tunic, terminating in a Louis Quinze Sash” and scores of other mat- 
ters of feminine interest. 


With the years these dailies’ services to women have increased tremen. 


2. dously, and include a galaxy of features and special services. 

le In addition, in October, The Spokesman-Review opened an elaborate New 
ie Model Kitchen and Home Economics Auditorium, occupying 2,391 feet of floor 
ly space under the skilled direction of Dorothy Dean, home economist, whose new 
S- department is devoted solely to problems and interests of Spokane and Inland 


Empire homemakers. The Chronicle’s free Electric Cooking School in September 
d packed the city’s largest downtown auditorium every afternoon for a week. 


Such services are among the reasons for the outstanding prestige and in- 
“ fluence of The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle in Spokane 
; and the Inland Empire, which adds to the value of these dailies’ circulation-- 
)- More than 90,000 net paid (85% UNduplicated, Polk) for 102,247 non-farm 
a families in their trade area. 

LIU TET] 


= a) Neclen 


DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS DIRECTOR OF COOKING SCHOOL (Fall 1935) 
THE SPOKESMAN- -REVIEW ~ Spokane Daily Chronitle 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BOSTON — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC. 
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San Franciscans comparing the sky-line of their financial district with New York’s feel 


no sense of inferiority. 


Sales Signposts on the © 
Transcontinental Trail 


BY WALTER E. 


MAIR 


Field Editor 


San Francisco - Oakland’s 


Recovery Actually 


Amazing—Two New Big Bridges Will Help Retail 
Trade—Building Permits Up Over 100%—Oak- 
land Due for Many Changes in Next Five Years. 


San Francisco, October 14 
N the dear old days gone beyond 
recall, when a Fifth Avenue poodle 
census was something in the way 
of an index to the prosperity of 
the nation, the advertising alchemists 
found a word. It was “amazing.” 
Possibly some remember it even now. 
Times being what they were, and the 
distaff side being in the ascendant, 
probably it was first employed in con- 
nection with a new nail file or a hali- 
tosis remedy. 

On the off-chance that it has been 
somewhat purified in the cloisters of 
obs urity, let us take it for a walk in 
this West Coast ozone and hook it up 
to the cart of recovery. The San Fran- 
cisco and Bay Region generally are re- 
cording amazing recovery in almost 
every possible phase, and have for 
months. 

Naturally it was to be expected that 
where such threats as EPIC arose, the 
Federal counter-barrage of works 
project money would be heavy. It is, 
and some splendid jobs are under way, 
including the world-wonder San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay bridge, eight and 
one-fourth miles long, costing $77,- 
600,000. But the resiliency of these 
communities cannot be denied: San 
Francisco, center of finance and dis- 
tribution, with Oakland, residential, 
transportation and industrial center, is 
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making tracks towards a new peak of 
prosperity. 

For the graph-bugs, it may be noted 
that the upward slant of the S. F. 
prosperity index almost exactly par- 
allels that from 1923 to 1930, albeit 
commencing, perforce, on a lower 
level. The point is that the resolvent 


factors, PWA or not, are operating 
along what seem to be normal lines. 
I have talked to men in many 
branches of business and several pro- 
fessions, and the feeling here is to be 
summed up largely in this: If we can 
amortize the cost in taxation, the con- 
trolled expansion in sight will con- 
tinue, and this region will be among 
those most favored by the outcome. 
Let me quote Dr. Norman J. Sil- 
berling, lecturer in Business Economics 
at the Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, in his discussion 
of the trend of recovery hereabouts. 
It lagged appreciably in 1933, but took 
on sudden impetus in the Autumn of 
that year, and now for more than a 
year and a half its upswing has, by 
and large, been far more pronounced 


than in most other regions. Says Dr. 
Silberling: 
“When Pacific Coast business 


reached bottom at the end of 1932, 
the decline from the prosperity level 
of 1929 exceeded 50%. Check trans- 
actions in the 12th Federal Reserve 
District, which includes the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona, were about 
45% of the 1929 level. This means 
that the value of our trade would have 
to rise about 120% to regain its 1929 
position. Thus far we have covered 
about one-fifth of this distance. . . 
In retail trade the decline was less 
severe—about 40%, and we have te- 
covered about one-fourth of this. . 
“In the first seven months of this 
year the department stores on the 
Pacific Coast gained in sales by 10% 
over last year, while in the country 
as a whole the increase was only 3%. 
. . « In the sale of passenger automo- 
biles, we find that this district has 


Architects have drawn to scale on an aerial photograph of San Francisco Bay a 

representation of the World’s largest bridge, 8 and 4 miles long, and nearly 4 miles 

over water, which will connect Alameda and San Francisco Counties upon its 
completion in 1937. 
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IT APPEARS TO BE NEWS— 


when a publicity firm buys advertising space. News is always extraordinary, and 


we felt that some extraordinary step was indicated in order properly to celebrate 


of 

yn, 

8 1. The change in our name. 

- 2. Our fourteenth birthday. 

ed 

- Anyway, it’s high time that some publicity (*) firm registered the fact 
€- that advertising and publicity are hand and glove, so to speak. Suc- . 
os cessful industries and companies today create interest in themselves 
. and demand for their products through the happy mating of advertis- 
ry ing and publicity. In witness whereof, we cite some of the advertising 


agencies who know both their jobs and ours. 


BLACKMAN ADVERTISING, INC. MOORE AND HAMM, INC. 

FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. RICHARDSON ALLEY & RICHARDS CO. 
GEYER, CORNELL & NEWELL, INC. RIEGEL & LEFFINGWELL, INC. 
HOMMANN, TARCHER ‘& SHELDON, INC. ROCHE, WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, INC, 
KIMBALL, HUBBARD & POWEL, INC. T. J. MALONEY, INC. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


| (*) Some people call it public relations; it’s the same thing, but it’s easier to do and costs more. 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS & ASSOCIATES 


Gerald W. Wynne Natalie Walsh E. M. Wright 
522 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Salisbury Square House, London 
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Story in 
Hardware Age 


You tell it to practically all 
reading hardware men, 
both wholesale and retail, 

in every part of the country, 


Keep your product live and 
active in the consciousness of the 
men who are selling or could 

be selling it with profit to 
themselves and to you. 


Make sure that hardware men 
know about your merchandise 
{and that they do not forget it) 
by discussing its merits and 
salability regularly with them 

in their favorite business paper— 


Hardware Age 
® 


A Chilton Publication 
239 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


A. B. C.—Charter Member—A. B. P. 


You will enjoy your 
stay at the Bellevue... 
you will enjoy its world 
s; famous cuisine .. . its 
sel smartly modern com- 
: ci forts and appointments 
... its traditional hospi- 
' tality...Your engage- 
‘ ments, theatres, shops, 
sports and transporta- 
tion are conveniently 
close by. 


Rates as low as $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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When You Tell Your 


Oakland, with its many advantages for residences and industry, which San Francisco 
cannot enjoy because of its topography, expects big developments during the next 5 
years. Building permit values in the city have jumped 262% this year. 


bought about 70% more cars than in 
1934; in the country as a whole, the 
gain has been but 44%. . . 

“Sales of farm equipment in the 
Coast district this year to date are 
nearly 70% larger than last year. 
Rural credit has not only improved in 
the equipment field, but it is reported 
that a very satisfactory rate of repay- 
ment of loans to the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank is taking place.” 

Until the bridge projects were made 
possible by RFC loans advanced near 
the end of the Hoover regime, San 
Francisco had two ways “‘out.” One 
was by water through the Golden 
Gate, anywhere; the other was south- 
watd by land towards the empire of 
her ancient rival, Los Angeles. 

Now Oakland and Marin County, 
through the bay bridge, via Yerba 
Buena Island, and the Golden Gate 
Bridge, which is to cost $20,000,000, 
ate to be linked directly with the city 
of the dons. Magnificent is this latter 
suspension bridge, with its 740-foot 
towers and single span of over 4,500 
feet, 700 feet longer than that of the 
George Washington structure. 

Functionally, linking San Francisco 
with Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, 
these bridges will tend to create a new 
San Francisco, and yet the feeling is 
strong here that the identity of the old, 
its peculiar flair for raw enterprise and 
the questing mind, will not be 
smeared over by any series of realty 
operations, such as will doubtless fol- 
low, even anticipate, completion of the 
bridges. 

“The Peninsula” and the mainland 
have characteristics of their own, and 
in appraising their development as 
markets, only local surveys will serve 
to get at the truth. Mere figure 


trends and boundary changes will mean 
relatively little. 

The coastwise passenger services— 
despite temporary Winter suspensions 
—will undoubtedly have a place for 
many years to come, where leisure and 
love of the sea will outweigh consid- 
erations of speed and low cost. But 
“nothing is constant except change,” 
and in this phase of the ever-recurrent 
waterfront struggle we can glimpse 
something of the nation’s tomorrows, 
with China clippers flying into the 
sunset daily, and New York perhaps 
only a supply base for the new frontier 
of civilization. 

Utopian-sounding stuff, this; but 
things are moving so rapidly that in 
all seriousness it behooves Eastern 
industry and capital to look closely at 
developments from every angle. This 
state has added five million inhabitants 
in 35 years. It came pretty near elect- 
ing a governor on the thesis that there 
is plenty of everything in America for 
everybody, and that the voter has a 
right to make that plenty his or hers. 

How that buying power is material- 
izing may best be conjectured from the 
following brief excerpts of latest avail- 
able business statistics for the San 
Francisco Reserve District: 

The present level of business ac- 
tivity, as a whole, is appreciably above 
the level at the beginning of the year 
and considerably higher than two years 
ago. While total employment in 
manufacturing establishments showed 
no change from August to September, 
it was 11.3% greater than September 
last year. Total payroll was 21.5% 
higher than a year ago. 

For the first nine months of this 
year the total value of building per- 
mits was 103% greater than for the 
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same months last year. Excluding the 
rmits for San Francisco and Los An- 

Jes, the total volume for the remain- 
ing 49 cities for the nine months was 
91.3% more than for the same period 
in 1934. 

The index of department store sales 
increased 7.7% during September. 
For the first nine months total sales 
were 10.5% greater than for the first 
nine months of last year. The total 
of bank debits for the 14 cities for the 
first nine months was 17.7% greater 
than for the same period last year. 

NRA marches on in the local Fair 
Play League, which has been, for a 
volunteer organization, remarkably suc- 
cessful. Most of the score of regional 
trade associations are cooperating in it 
whole-heartedly. 

Here loss leaders are mostly “‘out”’ 
and even some of the grocery chains 
have joined to block price-cutting 
wars. One of them had a standing 
offer, for a while, to buy in loss 
leaders offered by competitors. 

Taking into consideration the trends 
recorded above, you will have to get 
nervous about some other center than 
the San Francisco region if you are 
seeking a chance to howl calamity 
about recovery. The material for 
doubting Thomases simply doesn’t 
exist here. This country is too busy 
going places and doing things, attract- 
ing new warehouses to represent huge 
Eastern manufacturing interests, chal- 
lenging others with its demonstrated 
capacity to keep money in circulation 
in exchange for goods long wanted. 

Oakland, October 20 

The general Eastern impression that 
Oakland is San Francisco’s Brooklyn 
holds good in certain respects, but the 
merchandising importance of this city, 
coupled with its strategic location as a 
manufacturing center, makes it an ele- 
ment to be reckoned with in its own 
tight, in any survey of industrial, eco- 
nomic and social conditions in this 
vicinity. 

Let us not forget that Oakland is 
the mainland city, not San Francisco, 
and its being the terminal point for 


This photograph may look cockeyed to 

you but the situation is very real to the 

workers on San Francisco’s new $20,- 
000,000 Golden Gate Bridge. 
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four major transcontinental railroads 
gives it industrial advantages not to be 
overlooked. 

The geographical center of the 
Pacific Coast, it is also the residential 
section to which a large percentage of 
San Francisco's store, office and shop 
workers wend their way over the 
Southern Pacific and other ferries at 
close of day. When the new bridge 
to the larger city is completed, in 
1937, while retail interests may, to a 
certain extent, suffer from more acces- 
sible San Francisco competition, Oak- 
land is aiming at diverting much of 
that which gravitates in its direction 
from the hinterland. 

The entire trade situation here is en- 
couraging in ways distinctly heartening 
to sales enterprise. Only a few factors 
are discouraging. The gain in adver- 
tising linage for eight months was 
6.3%, as compared with the same 
eight months, 1934, and the trend re- 
mains upward. 

Airplane landings at Oakland air- 
port, among the finest in America, 
increased 49.6% in a like period, as 
compared with 1934. 

Other significant figures: Automo- 
biles sales, 72.7% gain; building per- 
mit total, 52.2% gain; building per- 
mit value, 262.1% gain; employment 
placements, 18.6% gain; lumber 
handled in seven months, 67.3% 
gain; new industries located, 4% 
gain; post office receipts, 10.2% gain; 
retail trade index, up 12%; street car 
and motor coach revenue passengers, 
9.9% gain. 

Unfavorable factors reflect largely 
the lag of railroad and shipping indus- 
tries, while there is recorded some in- 
crease in business failures. 

In the main, Oakland, while unable 
to duplicate some of the phenomenal 
showings of the central valley section 
of California, is sturdily on the mend. 
Heavy goods revival will do more for 
it, in proportion, than its neighbor 
across the bay. 

A perusal of the map of the Oak- 
land-San Francisco region will reveal 
that the completion of the new bridge 
presents a tremendous opportunity for 
coordinating the factors of develop- 
ment in the two cities. With certain 
advantages for residence and industry 
which San Francisco cannot enjoy, be- 
cause of its topography and situation, 
it would seem that Oakland is due for 
some ambitious municipal advertising. 

The extent to which Oakland seizes 
on the publicizing of its natural ad- 
vantages, proving them strengthened, 
rather than weakened, by the easy 
bridge route to be opened up to San 
Francisco, will have much to do with 
the character of Oakland the city and 
Oakland the market, within the next 
five years. 
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Yes, if you want 
to, MARKET RE- 
SEARCH (Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York) 
you can send me a 
free* copy of your. 
magazine. 


—— 


*I have seen MARKET RESEARCH, 
so enter my subscription. 
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Forget the Rules When You 
Start to Peck a Typewriter 


I am agin rules for letter writers. My 
point, oft expressed in these chaste col- 
umns, is that a too slavish adherence to 
regulations is certain to result in letters 
that are stilted and artificial. To be sure, 
there are a few basic principles to be mas- 
tered; but when you have tucked these into 
the back of your mind, where they are not 
likely to be too obtrusive, the next thing 
is to sit down and 
write that letter as 
you feel it should 
be written, without 
worrying too much 
about technique. 
Technique, you 
know, has been de- 
fined as the art of 
rendering the sim- 
plest passages with 
the utmost difficulty. 

The other day I 
was propounding 
this favored theory 
of mine to Jess Rob- 
erts, newly elected 
president of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. “That reminds me,” said 
Roberts, “of an experience I had with one 
of my business associates. We were in- 
veigled into a game of bridge, and my 
partner confessed timorously that he knew 
nothing of the intricacies of contract. 
‘Well, don’t worry,’ I assured him, ‘just 
use your best judgment. Indicate your 
strongest suit, and bid it for what you 
think it’s worth. I'll understand, and we'll 
get along all right.’ Well, everything was 
fine, and we came out considerably ahead. 

“A couple of weeks later, we sat down 
again as partners, and never have I seen 
worse bridge than we played that evening. 
Everything was wrong, and we were licked 
most disastrously. Later, I asked what the 
trouble had been. ‘Oh,’ said my partner 
illuminatingly, ‘I've been taking lessons!’ ” 


Life’s Drama as Set Forth by 
Tin Pan Alley’s “Girl Friend” 


My esteemed fellow scribe, Mr. T. Harry 
Thompson, who holds forth in the earlier 
and tonier pages of this omniscient organ, 
sends along the following letter with the 
suggestion that I may be able to make it 
“teach a lesson, or something.” The febrile 
phrases of Miss Kaye, however, leave me 
far too fatigued to mouth a moral. Gents, 
I give you—The Girl Friend: 

“I wonder whether you feel the way I 
do about the ‘things ‘n’ stuff’ that’s hap- 
pening nowadays. Don't you get a bit sick 
of the Ethiopians? And don't Mussolini 
and Hitler bore you a little bit? And 
mebbe the gossiping columnists get on your 
nerves with all their double-meaning 
prattle. 

“Well, personally, I'm a_ peace-lovin’ 
gal! With me, I like to look on the pleas- 
ant side of life; read a good book, hear a 
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Maxwell Droke 


Le 


MAXWELL 


_ 
Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 


stamped, addressed envelope. | 


good story (should be clean), or listen to 
a song that has some wholesome story 
quality and some beautiful music—to kind 
of swing me out of the drab old world we 
live in. Don’t you feel the same? 

“Well, here’s the reason for all of the 
above ‘solosophizing’: My two bosses ups 
and hands me a song called 

‘One Night in Monte Carlo’ 

and I takes it to one of our pianists and 
sez, ‘Play this new hymn’ (I like to get 
a load of what's in em). I was amazingly 
surprised to hear a beautiful story—on the 
romantic side of life, embellished with a 
type of continental music that was simple, 
yet very alluring. ‘There,’ sez I, ‘is a 
song! Something I can sit down and really 
recommend to the extensive following of 
boy friends.’ 

“So here you have it! ‘One Night in 
Monte Carlo!’ Look into the interior of 
this copy. Read the story and visualize the 
locale, and from it could come a story, a 
book or a motion picture. A swell bit of 
life’s drama set to music—and all in a 
thirty-two bar chorus! 

“Looks like we're going all out for ‘One 
Night in Monte Carlo.’ The reaction so 
far is splendid. I hope you'll forgive this 
introductory letter—and also The Girl 
Friend for waxing philosophical. In other 
words, it’s a darn good song! That’s what 
I really meant to say in the beginning! 

“Sincerely—as ever, 
“RIVA KAYE, 
“The Girl Friend.” 

I have not, up to the present writing, 
been privileged to spend even a day in 
Monte Carlo—much less a night. But if I 
may credit the reporters on night life in 
the Monacoan casino, it is scarcely the spot 
to inspire “a song that has some whole- 
some story quality.” But Tin Pan Alley 
has wrought stranger tricks than that. I 
am constrained to obey Miss Kaye’s injunc- 
tion and “Look into the interior of this 
copy,” but Mr. Thompson, unhappily, did 
not forward the musical gem. Next time, 
perhaps, it would be just as well if he 
would keep the letter, and send this De- 
partment the music! 


Here’s One Chance That 
Almost Any Man Would Take 


I rather like the breezy note in this para- 
graph, lifted from a letter issued by The 
House of Delmage, mail-order cigar estab- 
lishment at Tampa, Florida: 

“Do you buy before you try? Do you 
PAY the Postman anything? Is there any 


way you can lose??? HELNO.... Just 
OK and mail the card ‘as is’ or in the 
envelope (both are postpaid). Then, when 
you receive the Chesterfields, DECIDE. 
You're welcome to send them back if you 
wish—but I'll gamble you'll like them.” 


This Letter Works: Increased 
Orders, Reduced Paunches 


There is always a fascination in studying 
known mail-order producers to see if we 
can determine the elusive quality that 
makes them click. Landon & Warner, pur- 
veyors of reducing elastic fabrics, have been 
using this forthright specimen so long that 
it seems evident it must be getting results: 

“This is certain—that if you follow the 
suggestion made in this letter, your waist- 
band is going to be many inches smaller 
from now on. 

“We say certain, because we know what 
the experience of thousands of men like you 
has . 

“All we ask is the chance to prove our 
statement at our own risk, and we back up 
our proposition with a money-back agree- 
ment that absolutely protects you from any 
loss whatever. 

“Of this you can be sure— 

1st—That the Director belt will do 
all we claim for it. 

2nd—That if, after a week’s trial, 
you are not satisfied, you can return the 
belt and the trial will cost you nothing. 

“No fairer offer could be made—and if 
you actually want to get rid of a bulging 
abdomen, at least accept this trial offer, 
and find out just what the Director will 
do for you. 

“Read the following pages and get the 
facts—also our offer. Then, send the cou- 
pon—and be sure to give the measurements 
asked for, as we fit the belt especially to 
your measure to insure perfect results. 

“Just put it up to us. If the Director 
doesn’t make good, the loss is ours, not 
yours,” 

The letter quoted is the first page of a 
four-page form, the inside pages being de- 
voted to illustrations, testimonials and de- 
tailed data concerning the reducing belt. 

I believe this letter is a winner because 
it literally reaches out and snatches the 
prospect with the first paragraph — and 
never lets go until the final period. No 
time is wasted on the man who isn’t in the 
market—he is sifted out with the first 20 
words. Every effort centers upon the gent 
with the bulging belly—which is as it 
should be. The carefully fostered atmos- 
phere of calm confidence does much to per- 
suade the individual who has “tried every- 
thing.”” Note how they come back, again 
and again, to the ‘“we-take-all-the-risk’ 
theme. That is important, because they are 
out to sell a man who has been dis- 
illusioned many times and oft. And they 
are going after a cash or COD order for 
$1.65, which is no trifling trick, 

* * 


Still peeved at Harry Thompson for 
holding out that song on us. He eughta 
eall his  blankety-blank dept. the 
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“__And Your Newspaper 
Will Be Glad to Print It” 
(Continued from page 582) 


one interested in elevators for his place 
of business, regardless of whose ele- 
vators are being placed in the hotel, 
will make it his business to go see the 
new elevators for himself, and no 
amount of publicity blurbs will sell 
him 1% as well as a personal inspec- 
tion and personal use of the Highlands 
Hotel annex elevators. So the real 
purpose of the publicity story No. 2 
will be accomplished when a prospect 
goes to see for himself how they work. 
He doesn’t particularly care if the Up- 
lift company is the largest in the 
world, or whether it is a small firm, 
so long as it is reputable and capable 
of filling its obligations properly. 
Any publicity, regardless of how 
well written and how well placed in a 
newspaper, can do no more than call 
attention of the reader to the product. 
It cannot make him buy it, nor should 
it be intended to perform this func- 
tion. That is the business of advertis- 


ing. 


The All-Time Low 


There are good types of publicity 
and there are bad, and improperly han- 
dled the best of publicity is a waste 
of time and money. 

No form of publicity which reaches 
the editor’s desk is as bad as the “‘fill 
in this form” type in which the sales- 
man or distributor is asked to fill in 
various blank spaces on a multigraphed 
form with the localized information. 
Without a “drag” with the advertising 
department or the editor, it will never 
get into the paper. Of all the abom- 
inables, this type of filler junk is the 
abominable-est. It’s the kind of stuff 
that makes any self-respecting editor 
reach for his herpicide bottle without 
avail, for hair torn out in bunches 
doesn’t grow back even though he 
smear some of the highly concentrated 
stuff which comes over his desk upon 
his fevered scalp, deeply immersed in 
hair-raising bunk as it is. 

Not only that, but the “fill in this 
form” style of childish copy usually 
has at the top or bottom the little 
notation to the receiver to fill in the 
spaces, and then urges with -great and 
deep belief “take this to your local 
newspaper which will be glad to print 
it as a matter of news.” “As a matter 
f news.” Get that phrase! 

Perhaps it may be difficult to achieve 
the localized type of publicity matter ; 
but it isn’t easy to build a business, 
ind building business with weak bricks 
in the foundation certainly isn’t build- 
ing for permanence or results. 
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Actual photograph* of an account 
executive losing a $225,000 account 


Tt client is ip over the phone: "With those few mechanical correc- 
tions, go ahead on the series of new ads—they look good to us." 

The account executive is elated; but he should be scared to death. For, 
although the ads look good, and the copy is swell, there is one vital thing 
missing. And because it is missing, these ads won't pull as they should, and 
away goes the account to another agency. 


What is missing? Well, it seems that a majority of the women (bless 
‘em!), who should buy the client's product have a misconception about it that, 
uncorrected, prevents their buying. The copy ignores entirely this wrong 
impression the dear ladies have. In fact, neither the agency account executive 
nor the client realizes fully how widespread this misunderstanding is. 


What could we have done to help this account executive hold the account? 
Why, just what we do right along—make a door-to-door study of what women 
think about the product, trace down and measure their conceptions of it, test 
the copy to know whether it will pull. Pre-study the situation. Then—with the 
facts before him—the account executive could have presented to his client 
copy that would have explained away this feminine misconception. 


With over 3,000 field workers, trained in jobs like this, plus our wide 
experience (we are practically the oldest and largest outside research organ- 
ization doing nothing but such work), we can function for you. Research, as 
we do it, always costs less than the errors it prevents. 


* Well, we're using 
models in this series, 
if you must know. 


lf you do not fully understand how market 
research can make your decisions safer and 
more profitable; or if you have heard uncompli- 
mentary gossip about this supposedly “high- 
brow" method—learn the real, inside facts. 
Send for copies of our magazine and determine 
for yourself if the large concerns who use mar- 
ket research almost daily are smart or stupid. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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AGENCIES? 


A Third Chain Works 


Members of the radio industry and of the 
radio advertising medium have refused to let 
monopoly dominate in spite of all the ef- 
forts in high quarters made toward that 
end. 

When Radio Corporation of America 
was born in 1919, with the composite 
paternity of American Telephone, General 
Electric and Westinghouse, and with Presi- 
dent Wilson and J. Pierpont Morgan act- 
ing as godfathers, it seemed logical to as- 
sume that if ever the radio industry 
amounted to anything RCA would be the 
industry. 

When general broadcasts started two 
years later, with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Harding, being sent over the air 
waves by Westinghouse’s Station KDKA, 
and little radio set manufacturers being 
spawned by the score to meet the demand 
for this new industry and this new type of 
entertainment, it seemed that RCA, con- 


A leading factor, 
with W. E. Mac- 
Farlane, in the 
formation of the 
country’s third 
successful inter- 
sectional network. 


Kaiden Keystone 
A. J. MeCosker 


trolling the basic patents, would be greater 
than all the rest combined. 

When sponsored broadcasts began in 
1922, through American Telephone's 
WEAF, and four years later RCA took this 
and nine other stations to form National 
Broadcasting Company, this group appeared 
to have won control of a thriving new ad- 
vertising medium. 

For all the excellence of its paternity, 
the size of its resources and the strength 
of its patents, however, RCA has done 
nothing of the sort. Though its diversified 
divisions have grown with radio, they have 
been met on every front by aggressive in- 
dependents. Oftener than not it has been 
an independent who has won first place 
against RCA in his particular field. 

Even before the Government (the anti- 
trust laws in mind) requested American 
Telephone, General Electric and Westing- 
house to withdraw from RCA, independents 
like Atwater Kent, Majestic and Philco 
had won leadership in radio set sales. E. T. 
Cunningham proved so successful in radio 
tube sales that RCA “merged” him into 
the company. He became successively head 
of its Radiotron Company and then of 
RCA-Victor. 

In the nine years of NBC the number 
of its stations has increased from 10 to 
more than 100. There are nationally today 
about 600 stations. Columbia Broadcast- 
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ing System, which arrived on the scene a 
year or so later, has become stronger than 
either NBC's two basic networks, claiming 
in October, for example, an all-time high 
billing for any network. 

The success of CBS encouraged others. 
Were these two chains, NBC and CBS, with 
only a third of the nation’s stations be- 
tween them, to get nearly all of the na- 
tional advertising gravy? Could not a 
“third” chain succeed? 

A number of energetic entrepreneurs be- 
lieved that it could. Ed Wynn, comedian, 
and associates, set out to form an Amal- 
gamated chain. George McClelland re- 
signed from NBC, which he had been in- 
strumental in developing into a successful 
advertising medium, and worked hard for 
a year on a similar plan. Federal and 
American networks were projected. Al 
Smith, it was said, put good money into 
the American idea. A lot of other good 
money went, without avail, into third chain 
ideas. The two big chains seemed too 
strong and, like the two major baseball 
leagues, it began to look as though two 
major networks were all that could be made 
profitable. 

Meanwhile, regional networks were pros- 
pering. And so were strong individual 
stations which, though usually affiliated with 
NBC or CBS, were more concerned with 
projecting their own identities and promot- 
ing their own markets than with being cogs 
in programs originated in and systems dom- 
inated from New York. Regional chains 
rose to prosperity by selling advertisers on 
the desirability of New England or the 
Corn Belt or the Pacific Coast or Texas or 
Michigan. And there were strong regional 
stations, like L. Bamberger’s WOR in New- 
ark, Powel Crosley’s WLW in Cincinnati, 
and the Chicago Tribune's WGN, each with 
an interesting specific market story to tell. 


Chain Starts Modestly 


In October, 1934, these three stations, 
with WXYZ, Detroit, began to sell them- 
selves together as a network, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. In so doing they 
avoided difficulties which had caused the 
still-birth of other third chain projects. 

WOR formerly was New York metro- 
politan area outlet for CBS. WGN has 
functioned similarly in Chicago both for 
NBC and CBS, and WLW is still an NBC 
outlet in Cincinnati. The new group, how- 
ever, is composed of independent stations 
—stations which have lost neither influence 
nor identity by becoming part of a national 
chain—and it is truly “mutual.” The 
member stations run MBS; MBS does not 
run the stations. 

In becoming a “chain” the group did 
not start, like the others, by investing a 
fortune in “overhead.” It did not get 
under way, im fact, until three network 
accounts had beep signed. Even then it 
did not dig into its pockets to provide 
a separate organization—executive, sales 
promotion, program and whatever. Exec- 
utives and staffs of the individual stations 
doubled their duties for the time being 
to assume the chain as well as the sta- 
tion work. A. J. McCosker and T. C. 


Streibert of WOR and W. E. MacFarlane 
and E. M. Antrim of WGN and John 
L. Clark of WLW, assumed the execy. 
tive responsibilities. Mr. McCosker be. 
came chairman of the board and Mr. Mc. 
Farlane, president. The staffs of WOR 
and WGN in New York and Chicago, 
where advertisers and agencies are thick. 
est, took charge of sales and promotion. 

With the rapid growth of the new net. 
work, however, a separate operating and 
sales organization was formed for it with 
salesmen in New York, Chicago and Cin. 
cinnati devoting their full time to it, 
Fred Weber was placed in charge of “co. 
ordination,” operation and selling, te. 
porting directly to the MBS directorate. 

The four stations are really a network 
in coverage. WOR has 50,000 watts; 
WLW, 500,000; WGN, 50,000 (and has 
just applied for 500 000), and CKLW, 
which became Detroit-Windsor member 
in September, 1935, 5,000, all on a clear 
channel. These 605,000 watts, judiciously 
distributed, the Mutual people say, make 
their coverage among the 70 per cent of 
the nation’s people who live East of lowa 
comparable with that of the basic NBC Blue 
or Red or the basic CBS network. The 
MBS rate—$1,800 an hour for the four 
stations—is less than half that of the 
others. 

Starting modestly, Mutual is said to 
have had more network sponsors in its 
first six months than CBS had by the end 
of its first year. The present total is 21. 
This of course is in addition to adver- 
tisers, local and national, who use the four 
stations individually. The list includes 
Affiliated Products, cosmetics; Cal-Aspirin, 
the Crusaders, Estate stoves, Fels Naphtha 
soap, General Mills, Gordon Baking, Gruen 
watches, Lehn & Fink, the Mennen Com- 
pany, Pinaud, Piso Company, Purity Bak- 
eries, Rit, SSS. Company, Spratt’s dog 
food, Sterling Products (Dr. Lyon's tooth 
powder), United-Whelan cigar and drug 
stores, and Wasey Products, medicines. 

Without attempting an unwieldy or- 
ganization, without interfering with local 
autonomy, Mutual in one year has found 
a profitable way to keep alive “free com- 
petition” in radio, as the nation’s third 
chain. 


Nast and Curtis 


It was news when Good Housekeeping 
started to feature Pictorial Review patterns, 
but hardly sensational news since both mag- 
azines are owned by Mr. Hearst. It was 
real news however, when the Ladies’ Home 
Journal started in ‘the October issue to fea- 
ture Vogue patterns. The Journal reports 
tremendous interest by leading department 
stores in the tie-up. 


Saturday Advertising 


The New York Daily News in its No- 
vember 9th edition made the following 
frank admission “Today's issue of the 
Daily News, you will notice, is far from 
112 pages and far from crowded with ad- 
vertising. It seems to us that it might be 
better for advertisers to put more of their 
advertising in this Saturday issue. Cer- 
tainly, the advertising is easier to read in 
this issue. The same people are reading 
this paper today who read the Daily News 
on Friday. They are just as much inter- 
ested in The News and in advertising. 
They need just as many things as they did 
yesterday. They have just as much moncy 
to spend today as yesterday, and many of 
them have probably more. And more of 
— are likely to shop today than yester- 
ay!” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The previous day's issue of the Daily 
News was 112 pages—the largest paper 
they can print; 28 columns of advertising 
were omitted through lack of space. 


Bronze medallion awarded to outstand- 
ing laundryman by Laundry Age. 


Laundry Age Makes 
Industry Award 


A new laundry industry Award of Merit, 
offered by Laundry Age, has been given to 
William E. Kenney, vice-president of the 
Davis Laundry & Cleaning Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Editor J. M. Thacker says the 
new honor provided by his magazine annu- 
ally will recognize ‘‘distinguished service 
for the advancement of the laundry indus- 
try during the current year.” It is the 
first such award by any laundry publication. 


Farmers Are Buying 


With sales zooming in the farm areas 
(see Significant Trends, this issue) the pub- 
lishers of farm papers are seeing to it that 
manufacturers and agencies understand the 
importance of advertising to the farmers. 
The following publishers are conducting a 
campaign in SALES MANAGEMENT and other 
magazines under the direction of Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn: Successful Farm- 
ing, Progressive Farmer & Southern Rural- 
ist, Farm Journal, Southern Agriculturist, 
Prairie Farmer, Capper’s Farmer, Wallace's 
Farmer & lowa Homestead, The Farmer, 
Pacific Northwest Farm Trio, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Missouri Ruralist, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist & Farmer, Kansas Farmer 
(Mail & Breeze). 

The Farmer-Stockman, California Culti- 
vator, Farm and Ranch, Montana Farmer, 
The Ohio Farmer, Utah Farmer, Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, Michigan Farmer, Indiana 
Farmer's Guide. 


NBC Takes Own Medicine 


NBC has a three-point program for its 
salesmen—sell advertising first—sell radio 
advertising second—sell NBC network ad- 
vertising third. The network’s sincere be- 
lief in advertising mediums other than ra- 
dio was brought out strikingly in recent 
promotion of the new Detroit outlet, sta- 
tion WXYZ, and the boosting of Chicago's 
WMAQ from five thousand to fifty thou- 
sand watts. Newspapers, magazines, bill- 
boards, car cards, and direct mail were 
teamed up with radio in Detroit over a 
two months’ period. While putting over 
the WMAQ story the chain used space in 
Chicago newspapers and in 150 dailies in 
the Chicago trade zone. 
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NBC puts it this way “We have never 
believed nor claimed it (radio) was a do-all 
or be-all for sales problems. Faced with 
our special task we planned as we have al- 
ways recommended that every advertiser 
plan: use those advertising mediums which 
are needed to do the job, coordinate them 
and go after the objective.” 


McCall’s Model Home 


McCall’s in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
will feature in each issue a Home of the 
Month and will actually build one room 
of each Home of the Month in its studio 
space. This room will be completely deco- 
rated and furnished, and then will be pho- 
tographed and shown in the magazine with 
the plans of the home and a furnishing 
plan made by the Decorating Editor of 
McCall’s for all the rooms in the house. 


Gilman’s 25th 


On November 7, Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man, publishers representatives, celebrated 
their 25th anniversary. Starting a quarter 
of a century ago with 1 office, 1 newspaper, 
1 solicitor, and 1 stenographer, they now 
have a national organization with 7 offices, 
22 newspapers, 17 solicitors and 11 stenog- 
raphers and other office assistants. They 
show an average of over 11 years’ experi- 
ence with each newspaper represented and 
the 17 solicitors have been with the organi- 
zation an aggregate of 304 years or an av- 
erage of over 12 years. 


How to Be Happy 
Though Married 


Contrary to the old adage that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
(Continued on page 609) 


— is the plus value you receive when you use the News-Post. 


Not only does News-Post advertising mean better than 4 out of 5 
coverage of Baltimore’s families (84.4% to be exact) but the total cir- 
culation of 200,701 (12 months average) means 60,000 MORE than 


any other Baltimore evening daily— and at 35¢ a line. 


These extra buyers can use a lot of your merchandise. Tell them 


and sell them through the News-Post. 


MORE 


NEWS-POST 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Ropney E. Boone, General Manager 


Or Pauudays- 


Che Baltimore American has a plus coverage, too. 


227,842 circulation—the largest in all the South and 20,000 


more than any other Baltimore Sunday Newspaper. 
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WITH TIRE PRICES NOW 
STABILIZED at HIGHER LEVELS 


Akron, always a free- 
spending market—offers 
an even greater opportunity 
for increased sales. 


In this market you can secure 
complete economical coverage 
by using the— 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


One of the branch fleets of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


WE'LL CUT YOUR FLEET COSTS TO LESS THAN 3'4c A MILE 


What Is the You can rent yearly, on Robinson's A 


Robinson Plan? 2 s™2!!_ monthly basis, 
any number of new cars 


new standard coach 
Rate Includes °2¢h year—fire, theft, and 


collision insurance . . . 
for your salesmen. license plates ... ALL REPAIRS... chains 
and anti-freeze . . .replacement of cars, no 
How Much py pag = additional cost, if destroyed by fire or col- 
Will 1+ Cost? ‘UY month- $540.00 lision _+ + purchase of present equipment 
Based on average of 24,000 miles; , oo > epee we 
18 miles to gallon; 18c gallon or Ic . 
“| REE ee bs Aecdansabialintiaats 240.00 Why Should You Relieves ea of — 
Fleet cost Public Liability Property Be Interested? ital investment. New 
damage insurance (approximated).. 45.00 ; cars each year min- 
imize loss of time due to repairs—avoids 
$825.00 accidents due to mechanical defects so prev- 
: we ; ; alent with older cars—eliminates allowance 
This total divided by 24,000 miles gives an disputes with salesmen—dispenses with cost- 
operating cost of .0344 cents per mile for . ae 
every penile em of eupeme. Corpere- ly garages and maintenance—gives increased 
tions buying gas at tank car prices reduce _ mileage. | We permit use of decalco- 
above costs correspondingly. Our rental mania. No time or personal restrictions on 
charge is about $100.00 less than cost use of cars and no maximum mileage limit. 
of new car. In addition we furnish the fol- We guarantee 100% transportation. A trial 


lowing service. of a few cars will convince you. 


ROBINSON AUTO RENTAL COMPANY 


A National Organization 


Room 821, Graybar Bldg. 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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When Will the “Ford” 
of Whisky Arrive? 


(Continued from page 574) 
ganization has staying power. 

Progress in the whisky business, as 
in others, depends on several “'p’s”: 
Products, policies, promotion and 

rofits. To these, more than in other 

usinesses, must be added personalities. 
In each of the ten companies analyzed 
there is a dominant individual. 
Whisky volume depends on the per- 
sonal salesmanship of strong individu- 
als to lead organizations and to sway 
jobbers, and sometimes politicians. 

The ‘‘personalifies” of the top ten— 
not always the ranking executives—are 
Seton Porter, president of National 
Distillers; Lewis S. Rosenstiel, chair- 
man, executive committee of Schenley; 
S. S. Newman, president of Publicker 
Commercial Alcohol Company, which 
owns Continental; Sam Bronfman, 
president of Distillers-Seagram’s, and 
owner of Calvert; Harry Hatch, chair- 
man of the board, Hiram Walker-G 
& W; William H. Veenaman, chair- 
man of the board, Frankfort; Henry 
Kaplan, president of Oldetyme; 
Owsley Brown, president of Brown- 
Foreman, and Frank B. Thompson, 
Glenmore. 

Their characteristics are varied. 
Seton Porter, a banker by experience, 
is said to be suave and efficient. D. K. 
Weiskopf, vice-president, almost as 
important at National Distillers, is 
cold and shrewd. Lewey Rosenstiel 
(who nominally ranks under Grover 
Whalen, chairman of the board, but 
over Harold Jacobi, president, at 
Schenley) is a dynamic opportunist. 
There are four Bronfmans at Sea- 
gram, but Sam, president and sales 
chief, is boss. He is the coldest and 
perhaps the shrewdest and most calcu- 
lating among the top ten. Veteran 
Yankee Veenaman still outranks pleas- 
ant Jim Brownlee at Frankfort. It is 
said that he is still he personality. Cy 
Neuman is a young, shrewd politician, 
more important to the welfare of Con- 
tinental than is Dr. Lewis H. Marks, 
president. Hatch is bombastic and 
alert. Kaplan (nominally ranking 
under William Bayer, now chairman 
of Oldetyme) is a venturesome and 
democratic salesman. Both Thompson 
and Brown are “blue bloods of the 
blue grass.”’ 

They are an interesting group— 
these leaders of the reborn whisky 
business. None of them has yet de- 
veloped a policy, a product, and a pro- 
gram to sway the Post-Prohibition 
masses inevitably in their direction. 
The Henry Ford of the whisky busi- 
ness, it would seem, has not yet risen 
to control. 
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Do People Use Products 

They Think of First 

and Consider Best? 
(Continued from page 567) 


on recall, shows that with some brands 
at least there is great confusion in the 
minds of the user. Numbers of re- 
ports have had to be omitted because 
the consumer would insist that she 
thought first of “Kellogg’s Post 
Toasties.” Among the various bran 
groups this is even more apparent 
—a careful retabulation on brans 
showed that they were reported in the 
following manner by the consumer: 
Post’s Whole Bran, Post’s All Bran, 
Post’s Bran, Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
40% Bran, Kellogg’s All Bran, 
Kellogg’s Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s Bran, 
Kellogg’s Post Bran, Kellogg’s All 
Bran Flakes, Bran Flakes and Bran. If 
the consumer is as confused as this in 
stating what she thinks, likes and uses, 
how can a manufacturer expect to have 
great brand loyalty here? 

In the figures given in the tables, 
answers mentioning brans are divided 
into six groups: Post’s Whole Bran, 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Bran, Kellogg’s Bran Flakes, and Pep. 
We omitted those mentions which 
were impossible to tie to brand. We 
ourselves are by now so confused on 
the subject of brand names for bran 
that we have great sympathy for the 
consumer. We doubt even now 
whether the tabulated results on this 
group represent. anything more than 
the confusion which seems to exist and 
question whether it should be accepted 
as representing brand consciousness. 

It seems that the other names are 
sufficiently distinctive that they may 
much more accurately represent the 
consumer’s thinking. Almost without 
exception use is shown as higher than 
advertising impression or liking. There 
are some important changes from the 
relative position in impression and use. 
Shredded Wheat ties with Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes for first mention of im- 
pression, but it jumps ‘way up in 
named use—almost equal to Post 
Toasties. 

Kellogg used 222 inches in Mt. 
Pleasant newspapers in July, August 
and September; Post, 132 inches. 


Coffee 


Paxton and Gallagher's Butter-Nut 
holds major place in this market in 
impression, in liking, and in use. 
It is advertised locally consider- 
ably more than any other coffee. It 
catried nearly 700 inches in the local 
papers during July, August and Sep- 
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: P. & G. 60, Big 454, Magic Wash 52, Crystal White 40, Economy 


Coffee 
PRODUCTS THOUGHT BEST PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTS THOUGHT OF (In order of preference) USED 
BRAND Named | Named | Named | Named | Named | Named 
___|__ first __| second | _ third TOTAL] first | second | third | TOTAL 

% % % | & % % % % % 

Butter-Nut........] 25 9 2 36 28 7 1 36 33 
Chase & Sanborn... 17 8 1 26 17 4 a 21 29 
8 O’Clock......... 15 4 2 21 11 4 1 16 26 
Maxwell House... . 8 6 2 16 6 6 is 12 15 
SR 5 4 3 12 8 2 1 11 12 
Jewel Tea......... 4 1 1 5 4 1 4 6 
Teaberry......... 3 1 4 2 ; 2 4 
Bird’s Special... ... 3 i 3 1 vs 1 3 
Monarch.......... 2 2 4 2 2 = 4 4 
Hill’s Bros........ 2 ne 2 2 1 ie 3 2 
Gold Cup.......... 1 2 3 2 1 3 4 
Briardale.......... a 3 
RE 3 
Break O’Morn..... 2 
RNS 53 écxccuc a Yo Re ee re - ae i 2 
All Others......... 7 | 6 3 28 14 4 1 19 28 

3-months local advertising, inches: Butter-Nut 660, 8 O’Clock 190, Maxwell House 140, Chase & Sanborn 130, 
Cascade 112. 
Laundry Soap 

J) ae 45 6 1 52 37 6 2 45 49 
IRR 10 11 3 24 10 7 3 20 32 
Fels Naphtha...... 6 3 1 10 6 3 1 10 10 
Magic Wash....... 6 7 3 16 8 6 2 16 31 
Rae 5 7 2 14 4 4 1 9 12 
Crystal White... ... 5 4 1 10 3 3 a 8 8 
AE ee 4. 9 6 19 8 8 3 19 32 
a tidantiag nae 3 16 12 31 6 17 5 28 46 
Economy.......... 3 2 a“ 5 2 1 3 4 
PC iccecncnéeed 3 3 2 8 2 2 ie 4 16 
acd yn Geue 1 7 3 11 3 5 1 9 18 
ae 1 1 2 1 1 1 3 3 
eer 1 2 3 2 1 da 3 3 
Supersuds......... 1 1 2 1 1 2 
eae 1 1 2 re 1 - 1 2 
All Others......... 5 2 7 3 2 1 6 22 
2B. 


Toilet Soaps 


cesta aie 24 12 4 40 21 11 1 33 25 
Palmolive......... 21 13 3 37 24 9 33 26 
Lifebuoy.......... 12 11 5 28 8 10 2 20 12 
SS 11 6 3 20 9 5 1 15 13 
Re: 11 5 2 18 12 5 1 18 11 
Hardwater Castile. . 7 3 2 12 5 3 1 9 5 
Woodbury’s....... 5 4 1 10 7 2 ne 3 7 
ee 2 3 2 7 2 2 1 5 3 
Cashmere Bouquet. 1 1 si 2 1 1 “ 2 2 
All Others......... 8 7 2 17 10 5 2 17 12 
3-months local advertising, inches: Camay 66, Palmolive 56, Ivory 62, Lux 28, Coca Castile 26. 
Dentrifices 
ON rrr 22 8 3 33 17 4 21 16 
Risks doscnsade 16 8 2 24 17 2 19 13 
EONERD....00 00000 14 9 1 24 12 5 17 g 
Pepsodent......... 12 6 1 19 10 5 15 9 
Salt & Soda....... ok + ae 9 1 10 22 
Dr. Lyon’s......... 6 1 ‘i 7 6 1 7 7 
See 4 1 1 6 3 2 5 3 
Ae 3 1 1 5 2 de 2 2 
a 3 1 ge 4 3 ‘i 3 3 
Or. Weet...... 000 2 2 1 5 2 1 3 1 
eee 2 a 2 1 1 2 2 
ta calatinca a 2 2 1 1 2 1 
RG Cdawaxanwee 2 2 1 1 2 1 
| ee 2 a 2 2 = 2 2 
Milk of Magnesia*. 2 2 4 2 2 4 2 
All Others......... 7 5 12 7 2 9 8 


*Combines all Brands of this as not sufficiently distinguished. 
3-months local advertising, inches: Colgate 14, Ipana 14, Listerine 18, Pepsodent 18, Milk of Magnesia 12. 


(Continued on page 608) 
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These Sales 
Executives 


Might Help 
You 


Box 449: Salesman-Executive: A 
man with broad sales and merchandis- 
ing experience wants a connection with 
a concern which is in need of the serv- 
ices of an all-around business builder 
who can “do things”; to any concern 
or sole executive who needs a “right 
hand” he will prove a valuable asset. 
He will base his remuneration on re- 
sults produced and would be willing to 
make a nominal investment in the right 
proposition. 


Box 450: This man, still young, 
started as a graduate engineer but 
soon shifted into marketing work where 
he has had a rare record of accomplish- 
ments. He has (1) Rejuvenated a na- 
tional company from receivership; (2) 
Created a new merchandising activity 
for a well-known utility company; (3) 
Created a new department for an old 
company against a well organized com- 
petitive national product; (4) Reorgan- 
ized an old department for an estab- 
lished company; (5) Pioneered a new 
product for a new company; (6) Han- 
died inter and intra trade relations on 
a local and national scope. He would 
expect the major part of his compensa- 
tion to come from increases he pro- 
duces in sales and profits. 


Box 451: I want a Boss who is a 
o —_ . to whom I can hitch my 
wagon for a career. Such a man will 
know that I can help train salesmen; 
can write sales bulletins; letters for re- 
sults from salesmen and customers, Ex- 
perienced in direct mail. Can sell per- 
sonally. Age 28. College man. Seven 
years pavement-tested experience en- 
able me to jump right in and produce. 
Can travel. Home office location can 
be anywhere in United States, but 
would prefer New York or Chicago 
vicinity. Details will be given by mail 
or in personal interview. 


Address inquiries to proper box 
number, care 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Electric Refrigerators 


PRODUCTS THOUGHT OF PRODUCTS THOUGHT BEST PRODUCTS 
(In order of preference) USED 
BRAND Named | Named | Named | roTa_| Named | Named | Named | roTAL 
| first | second | third first | second | third 
% % % % % % % % % 
| Frigidaire.......... 30 1 1 32 21 1 os 22 
| General Electric....] 21 4 1 26 15 3 18 
| See 10 3 13 . 8 | 
| Mayflower......... 3 1 4 3 3 } 
| Majestic.......... 3 1 4 2 2 
Kelvinator......... 3 1 4 2 2 
| Crosley Shelvador. . 3 1 4 2 3 
Electrolux......... 2 1 3 2 2 
Stewart-Warner.... 2 a 2 2 2 
REEL cc csscstes 2 me 2 2 2 
All Others......... 4 1 5 3 3 
| | 


Mayflower 40. 


3-months local advertising, inches: Frigidaire 426, G.-E. 230, Kelvinator 224, Norge 164, Stewart-Warner 44, 


tember as against its nearest compet- 
itor, Eight O'Clock, with only about 
200 inches, and the nationally adver- 
tised brands with less than this, locally. 
Although there is, of course, no com- 
parison in national media, it seems 
pretty evident that Butter-Nut wins 
hands down on all counts in this city. 

Among the larger national brands, 
however, the situation shows some in- 
teresting _— Chase & Sanborn is 
mentioned first on impression more 
than twice as often as Maxwell House, 
but the persons interviewed get around 
later to maming Maxwell House 
nearly often enough to even the score; 
26% think of Chase & Sanborn; 21% 
think of Maxwell House. But the 
difference in use claimed goes back 
almost double again. Eight O’Clock 
is evidently the big selling A. & P. 
brand there, and is the only one carry- 
ing local advertising during the three 
months, as reported by the local news- 
papers. 

There are obviously many brands 
not widely known on sale and in use 
in the town. Beside several included 
in the tables it should be noted that 
26% name brands not listed here and 
the same percentage use brands not 
listed. 


Laundry Soap 


Some very interesting things show 
up here. For instance, although P & 
G is thought of first more than four 
times as often as Oxydol, in the aggre- 
gate it is mentioned only slightly more 
than twice as often; it is named much 
more frequently as being liked, yet 
according to what these housewives 
say, the use of Oxydol shows relatively 
a much greater increase over impres- 
sion and liking. 

Magic Wash increases enormously 
in percentage of use, nearly twice as 


many a claiming to use it as name 
it either from impression or as liking 
it best. It has about the same number 
of users as Oxydol. About 60% as 
many people use Magic Wash as P 
& G—yet only about 12% as many 
name it as the first brand they think 
of and only 30% as many even name 
it at all. Practically the same holds 
good on the soaps they like—yet nearly 
two-thirds as many people use it. Im- 
pression and liking do not seem to be 
everything. 

As is perhaps natural, Ivory and 
Lux were thought of very infrequently 
as the first brand but caught up very 
rapidly as the second and third. In 
fact, in the aggregate mentions of im- 
pression Lux is second to P & G and 
Ivory is fourth, following Oxydol. But 
their increase from thinking of, and 
liking, to use, is very great, although 
not as great as Magic Wash and Rinso, 
both of which nearly double from 
mention to use. 


Toilet Soaps 


Lux and Palmolive seem to lead on 
all counts. They stay very close to- 
gether in impression, and in liking— 
and in use there is practically no dif- 
ference between them. Following this 
there is quite a big drop to Lifebuoy, 
Camay and Ivory. The last two are 
liked by about the same percentage of 
people; they are all three used by 
about the same number; they are 
thought of first by the same, but Life- 
buoy is thought of, in the aggregate, 
considerably more frequently than the 
other two. 

From this point on, use and liking 
and impression drop away rapidly, 
although, because Iowa is hard water 
territory, certain soaps particularly 
adapted to this condition show up un- 
usually strong. 
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Dentifrices 


As a compliment either to reputa- 
tion or advertising, Colgate is far and 
away the most readily thought-of den- 
tifrice, and although it loses its over- 
whelming position when it comes to 
liking and use, it still tops any other. 
Ipana is a fairly close second on the 
last two counts, but doesn’t approach 
Colgate on the first. In fact, it is not 
far above Listerine and Pepsodent 
when it comes to impression, 

But the toothpaste situation in Mt. 
Pleasant is evidently controlled by a 
dentist who, obviously, advises his pa- 
tients to use salt and/or soda. By far 
the highest percentage of people use 
this; in fact, they have nearly cornered 
the market. So, until this dentist dies, 
the branded makes can hardly expect 
to top Colgate’s present 16% of use. 


Electric Refrigerators 


The table on refrigerators differs 
from the others in that the “use” ques- 
tion was asked only in connection with 
consumption products. Despite the 
vast sums spent on the advertising of 
refrigerators the average housewife 
seems to be conscious of only one out- 
standing brand. Note the small num- 
ber of second and third mentions in 
both the thought of and thought best 
classifications. The responses on 
Frigidaire and G-E correspond to the 
amount of local advertising done. All 
brands except Mayflower show a drop 
from thought of to thought best. 


Liggett Contest Gives 
All a Chance to Win 


(Continued from page 596) 


10%. ‘This figure was divided by the 
number of salespeople in the store to 
fix individual marks. 

As the contest advanced, a “‘sweep- 
stakes ticket’’ was sent to each store 
that reached its monthly quota; addi- 
tional tickets for each 20% over. 
Tickets of a different color went to 
each salesperson on the same basis. 
Stubs went into a box at headquarters 
to be totaled at the end of the contest. 
Managers of the 10 top stores will 
win. The seven highest ranking sales- 
people, and three others to be drawn 
by lot from those with tickets in the 
box, will make up the 10 winning in- 
dividuals. This drawing gives every- 
body who exceeds quota a chance to 
win. 

The inclusion of headquarters exec- 
utives in the contest is a novelty that 
Mr. Young says “has already shown 
fine results.” Ten department heads, 
some of whom have had no connection 
with selling in the stores, are team cap- 
tains. Each supervises two of the com- 
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pany’s districts—one big district and 
one small. 

These headquarters men are said to 
be taking so ; an interest in the 
contest that they are developing into 
salesmen themselves. They not only 
travel their districts—which brings the 
home office a lot closer to the firing 
line than it normaly has been — but 
they spend a good deal of time think- 
ing up selling ideas their men can use. 

On top of that, some of them ac- 
tually go out and sell wherever there 
is a chance to bring in a block of busi- 
ness for Liggett. These direct sales not 
only help build up Liggett business 
generally, but they give districts extra 
momentum in winning tickets. Thus 
even the head office “brass hats’’ are 
working as “‘stevedores.” 

Stunts that work well in a store or 
a district remain the exclusive property 
of the originating store or district for 
two weeks and then are broadcast to 
the whole system. Scoreboards in 
stores and at main headquarters chart 
the course of the contest. A series of 
bulletins in cheery, nautical style 
spreads the news periodically to every- 
one in the Liggett employ and is aimed 
at keeping enthusiasm at high pitch 
until the wind-up November 30. 


The Drift of Things 


in Media and Agencies 
(Continued from page 605) 


True Story has discovered in its nation- 
wide “‘fact’’ survey on the problem of mar- 
riage and the home that the husband most 
appreciates in his home life (listed in or- 
der), children, good meals, attractive home, 
a wife's social ability. The survey also in- 
dicates that marriage to be successful need 
not depend on financial security, but that 
living with relatives or in-laws is over- 
whelmingly regarded as dangerous to a 
happy and successful marriage. 


Is This a Record? 


C. L. Reisner, advertising manager of 
the De Laval Separator Company, tells us 
that what he believes to be an all-time rec- 
ord in client-agency relationship will ter- 
minate January 1 with the retirement of 
Louis V. Urmy from the advertising agency 
business. Mr. Urmy had continuously serv- 
iced the De Laval company since the 
organization of his firm in 1891. He 
began his advertising career as a file boy 
with the George B. Rowell agency. Dona- 
hue & Coe, Inc., have been appointed to 
handle the De Laval account. 


Agency and Media Notes 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., who served as 
advertising agents for the National Cash 
Register Company during the period 1915 
to 1931, will again direct the account effec- 
tive January 1 . . . Howell Electric Motors 
Company account goes to George J. Kirk- 
gasser & Company ... On January 1 Leon- 
ard Dreyfuss, who founded the United 
Advertising Agency of New York twelve 
years ago, will retire from the agency busi- 
ness to devote his entire time to outdoor 


advertising . . . Bert M. Nussbaum, presi- 
dent of the company, is joining Lambert & 
Feasley immediately as a vice-president, and 
F. Garrettson Mettee, vice-president, will 
serve Churchill-Hall in a similar capacity 
after January 1. . . Fletcher & Ellis have 
opened a Detroit office under the manage- 
ment of Carleton Healy ... To Young & 
Rubicam, New York, goes the account of 
Certified Milk Producers Association of 
America . . . Gabriel Company, Cleveland, 
to Walter Daily, Inc. . . . Pennzoil Com- 
pany to Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land office . . . Raladam Company (Mar- 
mola) to Street & Finney, Inc. . . . Sher- 
win-Williams Company to T. J. Maloney 
Advertising Agency, New York . . . Radio 
advertising has been placed with Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, Inc. 

Max Geller, after more than two years 
with the International Magazine Corpora- 
tion and six years with Liberty has been 
appointed vice president of Blackman Ad- 
vertising, Inc. . Ralph Brett, Pacific 
Coast advertising manager for Good House- 
keeping has been placed in charge of the 
Pacific Coast advertising for all Hearst 
magazines . The Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company has purchased Marine 
Review from the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany and will merge it with Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Age under the title 
of Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view Raymond W. Welch, formerly 
of Conde Nast, has become advertising di- 
rector of National Geographic . . . Louis 
Marlowe, Hollywood specialist in trick 
shots, and Frank Lyle Goldman, formerly 
of Audio Productions, have joined the Jam 
Handy Picture Service . . . Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., have appointed Frank K. Spei- 
dell and C. H. Bradfield, Jr., as vice- 
presidents. 
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Business Stimulators 
A Monthly Service 


Send for the current mailing for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


a year, or $7.11 check with order. 


CARR SPEIRS CO. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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LINES WANTED 


Successful, established manufac- 
turer’s agent, also doing big 
importing business, is seeking 
one or two additional lines. We 
are now contacting jobbing and 
other sales outlets throughout 
entire country east of Rockies. 
Write, giving details. 


The House of Crane 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


LABELS 


Printed in red or blue ink on white 
gummed stock. In rolls. Your copy or 
arrangement. This is actual size. 


5000 for $322 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
141 East 25th Street New York City 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’”” furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


We claim this is the most vital, 
pulsating, practical book on salesman- 
ship ever written. Rex Cole’s $15,- 
000,000.00 a year sales of General 
Electric Refrigerators in metropolitan 
New York are phenomenal. Now for 
the first time he reveals the secrets 
of his power, so clearly that every 
salesman and sales manager can 
understand and use his winning meth- 
ods. Not confined to refrigerator sell- 
ing; chockfull of helpful, usable 
ideas for anyone who sells anything. 


Money Back If Not Delighted 


250 profitable pages, cloth bound, gold lettering. Only 
$2.50 postpaid—refunded if you are not pleased. SALES 
MANAGERS: The finest book for training salesmen ever 
written—write for quantity prices. 


~~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-~-™ 


| 
 B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., ' 
1 120 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ 
1 Send “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP,” post- ! 
§ paid. I enclose $2.50, to be refunded if I return ! 
! the book within 7 days, (SM 11-15-35) 4 
‘ 
' 
DD BD 66660000 bo006006050005 0000000060000 00C0nbnas 1 
' ' 
ERE Eo RE Re a ER RE ' 
i i 
; GD ssccccexcciccsenisonceus DONS ss iecvisknvscus - 
1 Send quantity price on ........ coples : 
u - 


Alphabetical Agencies 
Busy as Congress Rests 
(Continued from page 574) 


urally, including various cases of shoe 
companies advertising that their shoes 
had been recommended by Dr. So-and- 
So, indicating a special orthopedic de- 
sign when such was not the case. 
i a 

Though generally it is too early to 
turn the attention to the Congress and 
its coming session, it may be pertinent 
to point out that the Patman so-called 
“chain store’’ investigation is mot in a 
state of decline. Resumption of hear- 
ing activities is expected in December 
with the first scheduled session De- 
cember 27. 


* * * 


But a deal of business interest in 
the National Capital these days is 
centering in the three A’s—Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration—and 
the controverted processing taxes. 
Processors all over the country have 
stopped paying taxes, enabled to do 
so through court injunctions. Millions 
are turning eyes to the Supreme Court 
for the much-needed decision as to 
whether this particular combination of 
the alphabet is constitutional. Argu- 
ments start on December 9. 

Nobody knows, of course, what the 
outcome will be. Meanwhile, the AAA 
is coming in for a medley of pot- 
shots and praise. Two famous organ- 
izations head the current armies of 
pros and cons, the Brookings Institu- 
tion and the American Liberty League. 

The Brookings Institution is not al- 
ways favorable to the Triple A. But 
in its latest volume, “Marketing Agree- 
ments Under the AAA,” the fifth in 
a series of six AAA studies, it takes 
up the cudgels for marketing agree- 
ments and licenses. It advocates at 
least, further experimentation. 

The American Liberty League, on 
the other hand, in a pamphlet entitled 
“Dangerous Experimentation,’  de- 
clares that under the AAA “Farmers 
have been regimented in a manner 
alien to American traditions. The re- 
strictions imposed upon domestic pro- 
duction have encouraged imports of 
agricultural commodities. Export mar- 
kets, particularly for cotton, have 
been destroyed.” 

The League pamphlet deals with 
ten phases of New Deal activity in 
all, using the pointed sub-title: “A 
discussion of policies and perform- 
ances apparently based upon the be- 
lief that perpetual motion is progress, 
and involving the squandering of pub- 
lic money upon socialistic 


undertakings of doubt- H é 
ful constitutionality.’’ 


“Over hills and dales you'll flash 
with me in your nifty Nash!’ 


says THE ENGINEER 
In EVERY GALLon 


TYDOL 


GASOLINE 
CONTAINS TOP-CYLINDER OM 


NONNY® anda i 
wv non-stop car 


THAT GOOD GULF 
GASOLINE and 


also advertises this week in 
the favorite magazine of 
Plymouth’s key customers, 


Filled 
with | GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


They got close to the autos’ ads. 


Advertising Campaigns 
"(Continued from page 592) 


Tydol’s cartoons went in for verse. 
“Let me save you money, pal, in your 
Cadillac-LaSalle’” and so on to the num- 
ber of ten. Lennen & Mitchell com- 
pose the none-too-neat rhymes. That 
good Gulf gas and oil also waxed flip- 
pant with cartoons and song titles: 
“Happy days are here again—thanks 
to my new Willys.” Young & Rubi- 
cam scattered 22 of these through the 
Trib’s pages. 

Time, however, outclassed the other 
two in the quantity of its tie-up space; 
55 small boxes pointed out, for ex- 
ample: “Pierce-Arrow also advertises 
this week in the favorite magazine of 
Pierce-Arrow’s key customers.” Last 
year’s Show, say agents BBDO, 
brought forth a peppering of only 28 
Time ads in the same section of the 
Times. This year the number was in- 
creased because ‘““There is more auto- 
motive advertising in the current issue 
of Time than in any issue Time has 
ever printed. 

All three of the advertisers who 
“stole a ride” on the shiny new caf 
models report fast travel, few bumps. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Magazine Preferences of 
in New Survey 


In 1933, Good Housekeeping magazine 
sponsored a study among women customers 
of retail stores, women who were actually 
buying merchandise in the stores at the 
time of the interviews, to determine how 
many of them read magazines, what maga- 
zines they read, and the degree of confi- 
dence felt by these women in the several 
magazines read. In 1934, a similar study 
was made. Now Good Housekeeping has 
published the third survey on this general 
subject, modified for 1935 to cover only 
the department store field. The earlier 
studies were made in several types of stores, 
while in 1935 it was decided that the de- 
partment store survey could be a more ac- 
curate index to the buying of preferred 
customers, because a great deal of daily 
necessity buying takes place in drug and 
grocery stores, whereas the department 
store draws largely from those who have a 
margin for expenditures beyond daily neces- 
sities. As in the former studies, all in- 
vestigations were carried out under the di- 
rection of advertising agencies, who tabu- 
lated the results to two questions: (1) 
What magazines do you yourself read regu- 
larly? and (2) Of these magazines is there 
any one in whose advertising pages you have 
particular confidence? 91.1% of all women 
interviewed (18,507, to be exact) named 
one Or more magazines, thereby qualifying 
as magazine readers. Good Housekeeping 
ranked first in both questions, and has pub- 
lished in the report a complete summary 
of the figures for the twenty magazines 
which were given the most votes. A de- 
tailed report follows showing the results 
of the investigators in each department 
store, and for the years 1933, 1934 and 
1935. Supplementary summaries show the 
standing of the magazines by departments, 
including apparel, china and _ glassware, 
Corsets, curtains and draperies, floor cover- 
ings, etc., for a total of seventeen depart- 
ments, in thirty-four department stores. 
This survey is a striking index to the may- 
azine influence, and will be closely scruti- 
nized by all national advertisers. Copies 
available through the offices of Good 
Housekeeping, or direct from MHapper 
Payne, Good Housekeeping, 57th Street at 
8th Avenue, New York City. 


Mutual Network Publishes 
First Analysis of its Market 


The most recent radio survey is that 
analyzing the compact but potent market 
covered by the four stations comprising the 

utual Broadcasting System. Picturing the 
field as a bull’s-eye, the study is appropri- 
ately titled “Salvo,” the blast of the big 
guns of advertising on the 11 states in 
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which are located 65% of the radio homes. 
Mutual broadcasts are shown to cover 77% 
of all U. S. radio homes, and, likewise, to 
operate in a market containing 77% of the 
total U. S. population. In this area 76% of 
total retail sales are made. The original 
line-up of stations—WGN, Chicago; WLW, 
Cincinnati; and WOR, Newark-New York 
—has been supplemented by the addition 
of CKLW, Detroit-Windsor. Full statisti- 
cal data on the population and retail sales 
of this total area are given in the study, 
together with a comparison of rates and 
coverage facts for CBS and NBC Red and 
Blue Networks. Manufacturers who con- 
centrate distribution in the Middle Western 
and Eastern states, or who need concen- 
trated advertising in these areas, are going 
to hear a lot about Mutual’s economy and 
efficiency of performance in the months 
ahead. This study, Salvo, is available on 
request to Fred Weber, Mutual Broadcasting 
System, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Montreal Route Lists 


From the Montreal Star comes a first aid 
kit for the salesmen of food and drug or- 
ganizations operating in that market. 
Wholesalers’ addresses, and buyers’ names, 
together with dealer route lists and a large 
working map, have been published in pocket 
size and are available on request. The map 
shows all city blocks, and by zones gives 
information on the percentage of English 
and French speaking families, together with 
retail outlets. Address: H. G. Brewer, ad- 
vertising manager, Montreal Star, Montreal, 


Quebec. 


An Inside View of 
Hotel Buying Practices 


Want to know how many hotels in the 
country operate as chains, and what they 
are? What the annual hotel bill for car- 
pets and rugs, cheese, paint, brushes, sil- 
ver, and other products amount to? Where 
are the largest hotels—what is the hotel 
liquor market—whether to use the mail in 
selling to hotels—what are the channels 
through which hotels usually buy? In a 


pocket manual, these and scores of other 
interesting points about the American ho- 
tel business have been compiled, by a man 
who probably knows as much about this 
business as any single man in the country, 
J. O. Dahl. Concerns numbering among 
their customers or prospects portions of 
this hotel market will find here no detailed 
analysis of the hotel market, but a balanced 
ratio of statistics and interesting facts— 
well worth having. For your copy, address 
Don Nichols, Ahrens Publishing Co., 222 
East 42nd St., New York City, for the 
booklet “Handbook of Hotel Data.” 


First Aid for Contests 


If you are conducting or planning a 
contest with merchandise awards, send for 
the large, completely illustrated book pub- 
lished by the Burr , Patterson & Auld Co. 
Its 64 pages show every type of sporting 
goods, toys for the youngsters, household 
furniture and equipment, jewelry and sil- 
verware, clothing—all well-known brands 
and excellent quality, of the sort which 
will capture the interest of a salesman’s 
family and help bring out that extra effort. 
Value of the articles is shown on a point 
basis, so the books can be put in the hands 
of salesmen. Write for “The Book of 
Awards,’ addressing David H. Glass, Jr., 
Burr, Patterson & Auld Co., 2301 16th St., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Write for samples of our 20 
week campaign for stimulating 
salesmen 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 


CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 


SALES EXECUTIVES: HOW ABOUT YOUR 
sales? Are your salesmen, your dealers and their 
salesmen nape eee an increased volume of busi- 
ness? They should; for business IS definitely better. 
No matter what your line of business, what section 
of the country, or what your sales problems are— 
our sales building program, proved effective for 
large and small companies over a nine-year period ; 
will increase your sales; stop sales losses; raise the 
“standard of comparison’’ within your sales organ- 
ization, and i: sales up to your production sched- 
ule. Box 444, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly ee advertising service ot 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car. 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 


refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 


Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R > BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, 


ASSISTANT SALES AND PROMOTION MAN- 
ager wanted by Building Specialties Manufacturer, 
Northern Ohio. Man experienced in merchandis- 
ing to architects, engineers. contractors, industrial 
plants, familiar with dealer appointment and pro- 
motion. Salary, Write experience and_ qualifications 
fully, stating compensation required. Box No. 452, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


POSITION WANTED 


QUALIFIED PUBLIC SPEAKER POSSESSING 
leadership, personality, excellent appearance, ambi- 
tion, with will to work and succeed. Can handle 
men. Young; seven years’ purchasing experience; 
now employed; seeking advantageous sales or pur- 
chasing position; write George P. Schmid, 11 Cy- 
press Street, Floral Park, Long Island. 


TORONTO 


LONDON. Eng | 


mo GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA. 


IGHLIGHTS OF ANA CONVENTION. The 
lH lapse of time provides a better opportunity for 
the exercise of perspective on the points of 
greatest significance which characterized the Atlantic City 
Convention of the Association of National Advertisers. 
Viewed in this retroactive manner, the ANA meeting seems 
to mold together in a degree not entirely apparent during 
the rush and bustle of the actual sessions, not to mention the 
bustle and rustle of the interim periods. . . . In our opinion, 
Malcolm P. McNair, Director of Research, Harvard School 
of Business Administration, sounded the keynote challenge 
when he referred to advertising as a great social force, the 
magnitude, operation and consequences of which few, if 
any, fully understand, and went on to stress that the right 
to advertise involves very definite obligations—such as re- 
ducing the cost of distribution, improving standards of 
living for the consumer and exploring and understanding 
the social consequences of advertising. That this sort of 
advice should not be taken lightly is becoming increasingly 
apparent. That it is not being taken lightly is made fur- 
ther evident by the latest move (worked out simultaneously 
with the Convention) whereby henceforth the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be directed jointly by ANA and 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies and 
whereby media affected in any given type of research will 
have adequate representation in the planning of research 
bearing on them. It seems to us that superlative machinery 
has now been created for the promulgation of specific 
researches which will demonstrate in increasing measure 
the economic justification of advertising from the consum- 
er’s standpoint. That, in our opinion, should be the major 
objective of the Foundation. 
= > 
EDERAL TRADE COMMISSION CARRIES ON: 
The air continues to be filled with much pro and 
con talk about consumer movements, fair compe- 
tition, misrepresentations, trade practices, etc. Some people 
hope to solve these problems via a successor to NRA or 
new legislative bills. Meanwhile the Federal Trade Com- 
mission performs instead of talks. Its activities are char- 
acterized by much more practical experience, judicial pro- 
cedure and absence of bureaucracy than is likely to occur 
through the various other proposed methods. To be sure, 
the experience of certain companies with FTC has not left 
them overly enthusiastic about it. In our judgment, how- 
ever, the issue is one of whether they are likely to be even 
a small fraction so enthusiastic about any of the proposed 
substitutes. . . . Here are some typical current examples 
from the FTC record (release of November Sth). Three 
companies selling medicinal treatments signed stipulations. 
One stops designating its asthma and hay fever treatment 
as “capable of helping a person in any climate or without 
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dieting, to breathe freely, sleep soundly or live comfort. 
ably.” . . . Another stops asserting that its weight reduc- 
ing product is safe to take and does no harm to the user, 
The third agrees to stop representing that its aspirin ‘‘brings 
more efficient relief in ten minutes, as compared with one. 
half hour to one hour’s time required by ordinary aspirin.” 
A shoe company was ordered to cease and desist 
from the use of the word “Doctor” in connection with 
the trade name of its shoes when they are not made under 
the supervision of a doctor. Various concerns were 
stopped from using the word “manufacturer” and also 
“wholesalers” when they were not in fact either. Quite 
a few companies signed stipulations agreeing no longer to 
claim that salesmen or agents handling their products will 
earn profits which the actual record indicates are not in 
line with the experience of their salesmen or agents. . 
Quite a few correspondence training courses signed stipu- 
lations agreeing to eliminate extravagant claims as to the 
future success of their students, special privileges accorded 
to their graduates, and the comparative superiority of their 
training over that available through universities. . . . FTC 
continues to stop concerns from the use of geographical 
names when, in fact, the products were not made in or do 
not come from the places or countries expressly implied. A 
company was estopped from using the word “engravers” 
when it farmed out all work of this kind. An absorbent 
cotton manufacturer is being examined for labeling his 
product “‘sterilized” and “manufactured under the strictest 
sanitary conditions and from the finest quality obtainable,” 
the complaint alleging that the cotton is not free of bac- 
teria at the time of purchase by the public and is not made 
under the strictest sanitary conditions nor of the finest qual- 
ity cotton obtainable. Various complaints have 
been issued against alliances or their equivalent in the 
building field whereby dealers and others are alleged to 
have established agreements controlling the price and sale 
of supplies. . . . Without going on, we submit that the per- 
formance of FTC is not far out of line with the thinking 
of reasonably minded people and that business will do 
well to put more of a shoulder behind its continuance as 
the main factor on such subjects as advertising misrepre- 
sentations. Indeed, our belief is so strong in the wisdom 
of such a course that we hereby challenge our readers to 
submit any instance which has occurred within the last two 
years wherein official action taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission does not appear to be fair, sound and rea- 
sonable. We will publicize both sides of the FTC record, 
although we believe that, with all evidence in, it will be 
found that FTC has done and ~ 
will do a better job than can be 31 (\ 
hoped for through any other Ty 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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In the Issue of December 1 


A group of business papers, including leaders 
in nearly every major field, will start in the 
December 1 issue of SALES MANAGE: 
MENT a series of four-page inserts show- 
ing how business papers may be applied 
in the solution of important marketing prob- 
lems. 
Each of these business papers has been 
approved by a jury of disinterested experts 
as being: 
“Honestly and ably edited, and 
rendering a real service to the 
trade, industry or profession it 
represents.” 
Some of the country’s ablest marketing 
executives have cooperated with the pub- 
lishers of these business papers in preparing 
the first insert which will deal with the 
subject, “How Can I Give Our New Prod- 
uct Its Best StartP” 


IF ALL TIME HOMES HAD 


RED FRONT DOORS 


= @ you would find it even easier to show your salesmen and 
dealers that national advertising is local advertising of a very 
high and effective type. 


wi @@ you would see for yourself that Time homes are not only 
best customer homes, but best customer homes in predominat- 
ing numbers. 


mm and if you could get inside those red-doored homes you 
would realize that the chief advertising and merchandising 


value of TIME is not only in the people TIME reaches but in the 
force with which it reaches them. 


TIME 


